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EASIER  TUNING,  BETTER  RESPONSE, 
Conn  patented  alto  sax  tuning  device  per¬ 
mits  accurate  instrument  tuning  even  wbili 
playing.  Easier  response  and  greater  bril 
liance  in  upper  register  are  achieved  by 
Conn's  newly  designed  octave  socket  (in 
circle). 


6M  ALTO  SAXOPHONE 


IhirtMe  Ktyti.  Rockwell  hardnewi  tester  shows 
Conn  DuiWAst  kevs  hanicr  than  any  other  make. 
The  special  metallurfical  formula  used  in  Coon 
keys  makes  them  stiff  and  positive— not  **sprinfy'* 
and  uncertain  and  assures  that  comfortable 
'Teel**  all  sax  men  want. 


Four  outstanding  qualities  have  made  this  alto  sax  the  choice  of  top 

artists  for  many  years:  easy  response,  great  resonance  and  power, 
extreme  .scale  accuracy  and  fast,  dependable  key  action.  Today  it  is  finer 


than  ever,  thanks  to  constant  improvement  in  the  full-time  Conn 
research  laboratories.  CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION,  ■ 

IMIA 

C.  G.  Conn  ltd.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Batitr  BUnoxnq.  Moulbpipe,  locked  in  ttcci  die, 
U  Bllcd  with  cold  water  under  4000  poundt  prea- 
•ure  per  K|uarc  inch.  This  intide  force  "irons  out" 
the  mouthpipe  afainst  tbe  walls  of  the  dw,  insur¬ 
ing  exact  dimensions  and  making  the  inside  glasa 
smooth,  providing  easy  blowing. 
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Jenny  and  The  Moth 
•  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  that  John 
Jenny’s  article  on  the  scientific  selec¬ 
tion  of  uniform  cloth,  page  8,  was  not 
(thtained  without  considerable  hazard 
to  the  author's  life  and  limb,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  trousers. 

When  Director  Jenny  flr.st  men¬ 
tioned  the  subject  of  this  article  to 
the  S.M,  certain  of  the  editorial  help 
suggested  that  this  scientific  inquiry 
should  certainly  include  a  study  of 
how  long  it  takes  the  normal,  healthy 
moth  to  munch  its  way  through  a 
given  pair  of  pants. 

Ever  the  man  of  action,  Jenny 
promptly  replied  that  he  thought  this 
was  a  bully  fdea,  and  that  he  had  im¬ 
prisoned  a  moth  and  set  him  to  work 
on  a  pair  of  100%  wool  trousers.  As¬ 
sistants  with  stop-watches  were,  he 
said,  standing  by  with  eyes  glued  to 
the  key-hole  of  the  moth’s  sanctum. 

Within  a  week  Jenny’s  second  com¬ 
munique  arrived,  stating  that  the  moth 
was  still  happily  at  work  and  that  he 
expected  to  have  some  news  of  real 
significance  for  band  directors  very 
shortly. 

A  few  days  later  another  report 
came  in,  somewhat  less  coherent  than 
the  first.  The  Moth  (in  capital  letters 
tty  now)  had  apparently  developed 
quite  a  taste  for  serge,  striped  in  red. 
One  pair  of  pants  had,  it  seems,  served 
only  as  an  appetizer. 

From  then  on,  frantic  notes  arrived 
almost  daily.  THE  MOTH,  as  he  was 
now  referred  to,  seemed  to  be  thriv¬ 
ing  on  his  tailor-made  diet.  So  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  no  one  dared  open  the 
door.  The  daily  ration  was  passed 
over  the  transom,  as  each  day  some 
bandsman  sacrificed  the  nether  part 
of  his  uniform  to  the  cause  of  science. 

A  few  more  garbled  messages — then 
silence.  Probably,  w’e  thought,  the 
University  authorities  had  clamped  an 
iron  curtain  around  Jenny’s  Moth 
Room  in  an  effort  to  hush  the  whole 
thing  up.  The  conclusion  of  the  story 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  once-proud  band  of  Temple 
University  will  be  seriously  discom¬ 
moded  in  their  public  apt>earances  this 
spring,  unless  they  can  perform  in 
)>arrels  or  behind  a  fence. 

Mr.  Jenny’s  conclusions  on  The 
Moth  unfortunately  are  not  included 
in  his  article.  Last  we  heard  he  was 
peering  fixedly  through  the  keyhole  of 
the  Moth  Room,  stopwatch  in  hand, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  a 
creature  best  left  to  the  Imagination 
was  peering  right  back  at  him,  snarl¬ 
ing,  red-eyed  and  hungry. 


★  fijULdJLniinj^  'k 


J.  Maynard  Wettlaufer,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

FAMED  for  his  Freeport  marching  bands,  J.  Maynard  WetHaufer  is  also 
noted  as  an  author,  administrator  and  outspoken  champion  of  school  music. 

Grew  up  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  home  of  John  Hazel  and  the  old  Repasz  Band. 
Made  a  brave  try  at  majoring  in  chemistry  at  Colgate  U.  but  found  himself 
pounding  out  menacing  accompaniments  for  silent  film  villains,  performing  as 
nornist  in  the  band,  orchestra  concertmeister  and  glee  club  baritone.  Decided 
not  to  buck  Fate,  junked  the  test  tubes  for  a  sheepskin  in  Mus.  Ed. 

First  teaching  jobi  was  Harrisburg,  III.,  followed  by  a  year  at  U.  of  North 
Dakota  as  string  department  head.  Returned  to  Williamsport  in  1930  to  build 
a  winning  band  for  his  home  town  high  school. 

At  Freeport  since  1937,  he  has  fashioned  the  music  department  into  a 
model  pattern,  won  national  acclaim.  Marching  band  achievements  include 
shows  at  Yankee  stadium,  demonstrations  in  many  cities,  first  high  school  band 
invited  to  West  Point,  first  at  World's  Fair  and  subject  of  national  magazine 
articles.  Many  graduates  in  professional  ranks.  Including  bassist  Chubby 
Jackson  of  Woody  Herman  fame. 

Degrees  include  a  B.Mus.  from  Chicago's  Sherwood  Music  School,  where 
he  studied  conducting  with  Paulsen  and  Grabel,  and  an  M.S.  in  Education 
from  N.Y.U.  and  Hofstra  College. 

A  director  of  N.Y.  State  Music  Camp,  he  takes  time  out  from  happy 
family  life  to  pen  articles  for  all  major  music  mags.  (One  is  coming  shortly 
In  the  SMI. 

Forceful,  energetic  and  business-like,  he  is  happiest  when  very  busy,  likes 
to  get  things  done.  And,  despite  the  bespectacled  dignity  of  the  above 

Ehoto,  the  WetHaufer  personality  includes  a  generous  lacing  of  high  good 
umor,  nicely  balancing  his  truly  weighty  achievements. 

"Jhjuf,  Qm,  Tldahinq, 
(hmJuxxLWjJLJcat’' 
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THE  HAIR-TEARINS  bandmaster  !s  Marion  -x 
Carpenter  of  Biloxi,  Miss.  A  few  naive  souls 
may  wonder  how  a  man  surrounded  by  such 
a  beauteous  bevy  could  be  feeling  any  pain. 

But,  as  any  director  will  realize,  Mr.  Car-  >:•: 
penter's  sensitive  ear-drums  have  been  given 
a  severe  jolt  and  he  is  temporarily  blinded 
to  his  surroundings.  For  an  article  on  his 
all-girl  band  and  a  picture  taken  when  he  X; 
still  had  hair,  see  page  6. 
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A  chivalrous  report  from  the  deep  South 


9  Stilt.  SaxL— 


Girls  Are  Easy  to  Teach! 


•  THIS  IS  THE  STORY  of  sixty-five 
ambitious  girls  who  with  the  far¬ 
sightedness  of  Monsignor  Geoffrey 
O'Connell  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Acad¬ 
emy,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  the  experience 
and  training  of  their  music  director 
have  become  one  of  the  showiest  and 
most  colorful  bands  in  Mississippi. 

They  started  a  year  ago  last  Janu¬ 
ary  and  though  they  went  through  the 
same  training  procedure  as  most  any 
beginning  band,  they  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  a  full-fledged  band  overnight.  I 
personally  believe  they  made  such 
rapid  progress  due  to  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  good  use  of  their  natural 
talents  for  music,  which  I  believe  to 
be  in  abundance  here  on  the  Gulf 


Coast,  more  so  than  in  any  other  place 
1  have  taught  in.  Around  in  these 
spots  many  a  good  Jazz  as  well  as 
concert  artist  has  started  the  long 
road  to  fame.  And  the  same  talents 
that  sent  these  people  to  the  music 
stages  of  America  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  young  high  school  musicians 
of  lower  Mississippi,  bouisiana  and 
Alabama. 

So  the  girls  had  determination  and 
talent.  The  next  thing  in  their  favor 
was  their  sincere  spirit.  I’ve  never 
seen  any  band  group  with  more  col¬ 
lective,  progressive  spirit  than  these 
sixty-flve  girls. 

One  for  All 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  this  group 


as  a  selfish  desire  to  play  flrst  chairs, 
or  if  placed  on  other  parts,  to  resort 
to  non-cooperation.  I  have  as  good 
musicians  on  the  lower  chairs  as  on 
solo  parts.  The  girls  know  this.  We 
don’t  kid  ourselves.  We  know  what 
the  score  is  concerning  parts.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  team¬ 
work,  not  individualism,  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  training  young  musicians. 

I  believe  the  stars  in  any  band  will 
eventually  sparkle  and  shine  without 
too  much  encouragement  from  the  di¬ 
rector.  Teach  sections  and  teams  and 
the  soloists  will  appear  like  the  sur¬ 
prise  touchdown  from  the  green  fresh¬ 
man  team.  Convince  the  students  that 
they  are  stars,  regardless  of  the  part 
they  are  playing.  It  is  really  better 
to  forget  about  such  words  as  stars, 
soloists  or  superior  musicians.  Always 
give  full  credit  to  the  3rd  cornet 
player,  or  2nd  flute,  or  3rd  trombone. 
More  praise  to  them  and  less  back- 
patting  to  the  flrst  chair  musicians 
will  result  in  a  better  band. 

We  often  forget  that  we  were  once 
amateurs,  trying  to  learn  our  sharps 
and  flats  and  master  one  of  Sousa's 
marches.  If  the  present  day  band  di¬ 
rector  would  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  each  student  who  comes  to  him 
with  a  problem,  I  believe  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution  could  be  had.  Never 
ignore  the  smallest  plea  from  your 
students.  What  may  seem  to  be  little 
things  to  you  are  really  very  big  and 
important  to  the  student. 

Never  be  afraid  to  admit  your  ig¬ 
norance  to  students.  They  often  like 
to  think  of  you  as  being  a  musical 
deity  or  something,  knowing  every 
Angering  system  on  any  instrument, 
and  having  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
each  musical  term  means.  1  do  not 
possess  these  qualities,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  average  high  school  band 
director  in  America  does.  So  why  try 
to  fool  the  kids?  Why  not  be  truthful 
and  simply  reply,  "I  don’t  know,” 
when  asked  something  you  do  not 
know  the  answer  to?  Believe  me,  it’s 
wiser  to  be  truthful! 
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SPIRIT  !i  fh*  kaynoft  of  tho  author's  band  program,  with  amphasis  on  sacfional  parformanca.  Rasulf:  good  teamwork,  no  prime  donnas. 


all,  all-for-one  spirit  and  really  prac¬ 
tice  it.  Don’t  just  say  a  few  words 
oil  band  spirit  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
You  have  to  live  itl  I’m  probably 
the  corniest  band  director  in  these 
parts,  but  it  helps  me  get  in  a  few 
laughs,  and  good  humor  means  good 
spirit,  and  good  spirit  means  good 
music.  (If  you  don’t  think  I’m  corny 
—ask  the  girls!) 

The  girls,  in  their  one  year  of  band 
experience,  have  been  featured  in  the 
annual  Biloxi  Shrimp  Bowl  Football 
Game,  the  annual  Pascagoula  Pecan 
Bowl  Game,  all  of  the  Notre  Dame 
(local  prep  school)  football  games,  the 
Catholic  Contra-Fraternity  Convention 
held  at  Biloxi,  recent  Mardi  Gras  pa¬ 
rades  and  several  other  local  pro¬ 
grams.  Never  a  week  passes  that 
they  don’t  receive  invitations  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  activities,  both  in  our  sister 
states  as  well  as  Mississippi. 

Why  all  this  demand?  Because  they 
are  a  success  wherever  they  perform. 
They  leave  a  good  impression  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  everyone  who 
witnesses  their  performances.  They 
are  continually  striving  to  do  their 
best.  Why?  Spirit! 


which  to  drill  our  marching  maneu¬ 
vers  as  the  school  yard  is  much  too 
small  and  it  is  located  in  the  center 
of  town  with  no  open  places  suitable 
for  drilling  within  blocks.  We  solved 
this  problem  by  packing  lunches  and 
going  on  an  all  day  hike  to  the  coun¬ 
try  where  we  drilled  in  peace.  I  got 
in  many  a  good  lecture  while  the  girls 
were  munching  on  a  sandwich  under 
the  shade  of  our  favorite  oak  tree. 
We  repeated  these  maneuvers  several 
times,  publicizing  our  band  each  time 
we  went  through  town  (everyone  was 
watching  the  progress  of  the  dll-girl 
band)  and  continuing  to  build  up  band 
spirit  by  making  play  out  of  some¬ 
thing  that  was  really  hard  work. 

So  now  you  have  a  picture  story  of 
Biloxi’s  All-Girl  band.  They  are  now 
a  part  of  every  program  of  this  his¬ 
toric  old  city.  If  the  bid  Frenchmen 
who  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  Deer 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Biloxi  could 
glance  down  one  of  its  narrow  streets 
and  see  this  band  of  girls  in  their 
spectacular  green  and  gold  uniforms 
coming  their  vray  they  would  swear 
by  the  heavens  that  the  world  had  at 
last  discovered  the  Atom  Bomb  and 
that  it  had  much  power,  as  well  as  a 
very  pleasing  personality. 

These  girls  are  going  to  the  state 
band  contest  in  April,  entering  all  the 
events.  While  I  was  Band  Director 
at  Biloxi  High  School,  I  managed  to 
get  a  group  of  my  students  to  perform 
in  Carnegie  Hall  by  virtue  of  their 
musical  ability.  With  this  ever-striv¬ 
ing,  wonderful  group  of  girls,  who 
knows  what  goal  we  may  reach? 


One  Big  Team 

Now  back  to  this  teamwork  busi¬ 
ness.  You,  Mr.  Band  Director,  are  a 
member  of  the  team.  You  are  not  the 
director,  but  the  guy  who  calls  the 
signals.  .Call  yourself  the  quarterback 
if  you  like.  But  your  signals  are  of 
no  value  if  your  fellow  team-mates  do 
not  respond.  Your  signals  alone 
would  not  be  much  without  those 
other  duties  carried  out  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  members  of  the  team.  Thus, 
with  this  in  mind,  we  are  just  one  big 
team,  the  girls  and  I. 

To  get  away  from  my  philosophy 
oil  what  a  band  director  should  know 
and  do,  and  back  to  my  all-girl  band 
1  will  proceed  with  their  story.  1 
rehearse  them  one  hour  each  school 
day  (that’s  all  I’m  hired  for).  They 
do  the  rest.  If  I  am  late  (and  I  am, 
usually),  they  carry  on  with  a  student 
director.  Yes,  we  have  librarians, 
captains,  lieutenants,  sergeants,  ma¬ 
jorettes  and  all  the  other  things  the 
other  bands  have. 

However,  I  believe  we  have  more 
of  one  thing  than  the  average  band 
and  it  didn’t  cost  anything — Spirit! 
Without  it  you  really  don’t  have  a 
hand.  With  it,  you  have  everything. 

That  is  my  first  object  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  any  band.  Build  a  one-for- 
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Work  Into  Play 

We  had  the  problem  of  no  place  in' 


By  TnoAwn  Qahpsmbih 


Band  Instractor,  Sacred  Heart  Academy 
Biloxi,  Mississippi 

(Formerly  direclw  of  Biloxi  Uigli  School  Band) 


Science  helps  the  Band  Director 


How  Pre-Testing  in  the  Lab 
"Insured"  Our 

Uniform  Investment 


them  I  think  might  be  of  real  value 
to  those  in  the  process  of  change. 
We  first  decided  that  we  were  going 
to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  money 
on  a  complete  set  of  uniforms.  We 
thus  proceeded  to  let  bids  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  (our  university  does  not 
necessarily  take  the  lowest  bid).  The 
companies  making  uniforms  in  our 
area  were  invited  to  bid  along  with 
others  with  which  we  had  contact. 
Those  companies  which  found  out 
about  our  proceedings  through  the  in¬ 
dustrial  grapevine  were  also  permitted 
to  send  in  bids. 


RESPLENDENT  in  their  icientifcelly  selected  uniforms,  the  Diamond  and  Owl  bands 
9ive  out  at  a  football  pep  rally.  That's  John  Jenny  conducting  on  the  podium. 


•  I’M  QUITE  SURE  THAT  YOU 

have  asked  yourself  “Did  I  choose  the 
right  cloth  for  our  band  uniforms? 
Will  it  shrink?  What  is  it  actually 
made  of?  Can  it  be  dry  cleaned?  Can 
it  be  washed?  Will  it  hold  a  crease? 
Will  it  fade?”  We  found  out  the 
answers  to  these  questions  before  we 
had  our  uniforms  made,  not  after¬ 
wards.  If  you  are  contemplating  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  uniform,  I  suggest  you 
do  the  same  thing  and  possibly  save 
yourself  money  and  endless  worry. 

A  repetition  of  the  method  we  used 
from  the  time  we  decided  on  new  uni¬ 
forms  until  the  band  was  wearing 


Selecting  Bids 

We  then  selected  the  bids  within 
our  range  of  price  per  unit  and  total 
amount  to  be  spent.  We  discarded 
the  bids  beyond  the  compatability  of 
our  budget,  and  selected  some  four 
companies  within  the  reaeh  of  our 
purse.  We  then  requested  these  four 
companies  to  submit  samples  of  cloth 
large  enough  for  testing  by  a  legiti¬ 
mate  testing  agency.  (Samples  were 
submitted  originally  but  these  were 
the  usual  small  swatch  used  by  a 
tailor  in  his  sales  talk).  The  samples 
requested  were  at  least  one  yard  by 
one  yard.  An  interesting  commentary 
on  this  part  of  our  program  is  that 
some  of  the  companies  charged  us  for 
the  cloth  and  others  gave  it  free. 

We  then  called  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  Institute  and  explained  our 
problem.  We  were  informed  by  the 
dean  of  the  school  that,  were  this  an 
educational  experiment,  they  would 
gladly  do  the  tests  for  us,  but  since 
this  was  a  commercial  undertaking 
he  felt  that  a  commercial  testing  bu¬ 
reau  should  be  consulted.  We  then 
asked  him  to  recommend  an  impartial 
testing  bureau  to  which  we  could 
send  our  samples  and  secure  profes¬ 
sional  advice.  He  was  pleased  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  particuiar  one  to  us. 

I  made  a  personai  visit  to  this 
laboratory  and  explained  the  situation 
to  the  assistant  director.  He  sug¬ 
gested  tests  to  me  and  explained  the 
processes  which  they  would  use.  I 
inquired  if  there  were  any  additional 
tests  they  had  which  he  hadn’t  flug- 
gested  and  when  informed  that  there 
were,  I  asked  him  to  give  the  cloth 
"the  works.” 
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Before  investing  $$$  in  new  uniforms, 
the  Temple  U.  band  director  told 
a  testing  lab  to  give  the  cloth 
"the  works"  Result:  uniform 
selection  without  guesswork. 


TEMPLE  MAJORETTES  clutter  around 
the  Unlyartity't  mascot,  "Algernon  the 
Owl",  who  didn't  get  a  new  uniform. 


(He  listed  the  following  tests  which 
would  be  performed  on  the  specimens: 
1)  Abrasion  test,  2)  Shrinkage  in 
)  laundering,  3)  Shrinkage  in  dry  clean¬ 
ing,  4)  Breaking  load,  5)  Composition, 
j  6)  Ability  to  hold  a  crease,  7)  Color 
[■  fastness  to  dry  cleaning,  8)  Color  fast- 
''  ness  to  washing,  9)  Color  fastness  to 
.  light. 

i  I  felt  reasonably  sure  that  the  cloth 
-  holding  up  under  these  tests  would  be 
adequate  for  our  needs  and  I  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  laboratory  to  perform 
!  the  above  tests. 

Giving  Cloth  “The  Works” 

I  then  numbered  !he  samples  and 
put  the  key  to  the  numbered  samples 
in  a  sealed  envelope  and  had  this 
envelope  stowed  in  a  safe  in  the  Dean 
of  Students  Office.  The  cloth  was 
then  delivered  to  the  laboratory 
marked  only  with  a  number  and  th^ 
tests  were .  underway. 

Within  several  weeks  I  received  an 
p  eleven  page  report  in  triplicate  from 
I  the  laboratory  and  after  paying  the 
■  bill  set  about  to  digest  the  report  with 
I  the  assistance  of  our  purchasing  agent. 
[  I  then  made  my  recommendations  to 
P  the  Dean  of  Students  and  the  com- 
j  mittee  to  decided  on  the  awarding  of 
j  the  contract. 

{  The  results  of  the  tests  which  will 
^  be  given  later  with  some  explanation, 
j'  were  easy  to  digest  for  the  average 


l)andmaster  since  they  were  either 
given  in  numerical  averages  easy  to 
interpret  or  rated  by  choices  by  the 
laboratory. 

I  shall  attempt  to  discuss  and  inter¬ 
pret  in  order  all  the  tests  listed.  The 
Abrasion  Test,  designed  to  test  the 
wearability  of  the  cloth,  was  made  on 
a  United  States  Testing  Company, 
Inc.  Abrasion  (Wear)  Test  Machine. 
The  specimen  was  clamped  to  a  mov¬ 
able-carriage  and  was  constantly  in 
contact  with  a  lever  arm  covered  with 
fine  Aloxite  cloth.  This  arm  exerted 
a  pressure  of  approximately  88  ounces 
or  2.75  pounds  per  square  inch  upon 
the  cloth.  Each  sample  of  cloth  was 
abraded  1800  single  strokes  in  both 
directions  (warp  and  filling  direction). 
The  samples  were  rated  as  far  as  their 
abrasion  or  wearing  qualities  were 
concerned  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
choices.  This  made  an  easy  selection 
as  to  the  cloth  with  the  best  wearing 
quality. 

Testing  Shrinkage 
In  testing  shrinkage  in  laundering 
the  samples  were  worked  for  10  min¬ 
utes  in  a  reversing  wash  wheel  of  the 
cylindrical  type  seen  frequently  in 
home  washing  machines.  The  cylinder 
contained  a  solution  of  0.5%  neutral 
soap  at  100%  F.  After  washing,  the 
samples  were  then  rinsed  for  five 
minutes  and  again  for  another  minute 
at  the  same  degree  of  temperature. 
The  samples  were  finally  hydro-ex¬ 
tracted,  and  then  dried  on  a  horizontal 


BANDMASTER  JENNY.  His  research 
info  fhe  eating  habits  of  The  Moth 
turned  into  an  epic  struggle  (Pg.  4). 


ventilated  screen.  After  this  drying 
process  they  were  then  moistened  and 
pressed  with  a  fiat  bed  press.  This 
test  was  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  outlined  in  Federal 
Specification  OCC-T-191a  Section  XIV 
Paragraph  3.  The  results  were  then 
tabulated  in  percentages.  The  shrink¬ 
age  varied  in  the  warp  from  7.1%  to 
8.8%,  and  in  the  filling  from  an  un¬ 
measurable  amount  to  4.4%  in  the  four 
samples.  Selection  of  the  proper  cloth 
should  present  no  difficulties  here. 

In  the  Shrinkage  in  Dry  Cleaning 
test  the  samples  of  cloth  were  worked 
for  25  minutes  in  a  laboratory  dry 
cleaning  apparatus  containing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  solution:  1,000  parts  Stod¬ 
dard’s  Solvent;  67  parts  dry  cleaning 
soap;  4  parts  of  distilled  water,  4 
parts  of  tertiary  butyl  alcohol. 

The  test  was  conducted  at  room 
temperature.  The  samples  were  then 
run  in  the  same  machine  with  the 
Stoddard’s  Solvent  without  the  other 
three  Ingredients.  The  samples  were 
then  allowed  to  dry  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  on  a  ventilated  screen.  After 
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they  were  thoroughly  dried  they  were 
steam  pressed.  The  samples  ol  cloth 
showed  only  0.1%  variance  in  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  warp.  Three  of  the  samples 
showed  shrinkage  of  1.1%  and  one 
sample  only  1.0%.  In  the  filling  the 
.samples  varied  from  .4%  to  .7%  in 
shrinkage.  The  selection  here  pre¬ 
sented  a  little  more  difficulty,  but  the 
one  which  had  the  least  shrinkage  in 
filling  would  surely  be  the  best  choice 
here  since  all  cloths  were  about  equal 
in  shrinkage  in  the  warp  direction. 

Breaking  Load  Test 
In  the  Breaking  Load  Test,  designed 
to  test  the  strength  of  the  material  in 
resisting  tearing  or  ripping,  a  test 
known  as  the  "Grab  Method”  was 
used.  The  samples  of  cloth  were  cut 
into  swatches  of  4”  by  6".  The  ma¬ 
chine  used  two  sets  of  jaws  in  the 
pulling  process.  One  set  (back  jaws) 
was  3"  wide  and  the  front  set  was  1” 
wide.  The  capacity  of  this  particular 
machine  was  0-400  pounds.  Before 
using  the  samples  they  were  condi¬ 
tioned  for  four  hours  in  an  atmosphere 
of  70  degrees  F.  and  with  a  65%  rela¬ 
tive  humidity.  Bach  sample  was  given 
five  tests  in  each  direction  (warp  and 
filling)  and  an  average  of  the  five  tests 
taken.  The  samples  varied  in  the 
warp  direction  from  74.0  lbs.  to  114.8 
lbs.  and  in  the  filling  direction  from 
69.0  lbs  to  92.8  lbs.  The  selection  was 
not  difficult  here  since  one  sample 
had  a  breaking  load  of  110.0  lbs.  in 
the  warp  and  92.8  lbs.  in  the  filling. 

In  the  test  on  Composition  the 
laboratory  used,  microscopical  and 
chemical  examination.  As  was  to  be 
expected  under  the  strict  government 
regulations,  all  samples  examined 
proved  to  be  100%  wool. 

Creasing  Ability 

In  the  Test  tor  Creasing  Abiiity  the 
laboratory  conducted  tests  in  creasing 
and  ability  to  hold  a  crease.  Speci¬ 
mens  were  cut  from  the  samples  and 
dry  cleaned  using  the  same  procedure 
as  in  the  tests  on  shrinkage  from  dry 
cleaning  and  color  fastness  in  dry 
cleaning.  The  samples  were  then 
trimmed  to  the  same  size  and  seams 
sewed  at  each  end.  Then  three  creases 
were  pressed  in  each  sample  in  the 
warp  direction. 

A  test  to  remove  these  creases  was 
then  conducted  by  hanging  the  sam¬ 
ples  with  weights  suspended  from 
them.  The  weights  held  the  samples 
at  a  tension.  Periodically  during  the 
suspension  time  the  samples  under¬ 
went  exposure  to  high  temperatures 
and  high  humidity.  Elach  time  the 
creases  were  observed  closely. 

All  samples  were  rated  good  and 
equal  to  one  another  in  the  ability  to 
hold  a  crease. 


The  Musician's  Workshop 

Stringed  Instrument  Repairs 


By  Raymond  Cheek 
Director  of  Orchestra 
San  Benito  H.  S.  and  Jr.  College 
Hollister,  Calif. 


The  Fallen 

Did  you  ever  have  a  student  bring 
bis  violin  to  you  and  say,  “Mr.  Direc¬ 
tor,  there  is  something  loose  in  my 
violin?” 

I  think  all  teachers  have  had  this 
experience,  and  it  usually  turns  out 
to  be  the  sound  post  which  has  fal¬ 
len  from  place.  The  teacher  should 
immediately  loosen  the  strings  to 
take  the  pressure  off  of  the  top  and 
avoid  injury  to  the  violin.  Next  the 
sound  post  should  be  put  in  proper 
position. 

The  sound  post  is  very  important 
to  the  violin,  in  fact  it  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  French  call  it  the 
"Soul.”  It  is  made  of  well  seasoned 
spruce  of  rather  fine  grain  with  a 
diameter  of  approximately  %  inch. 
The  top  and  bottom  must  be  cut 
to  fit  the  curvature  of  the  back  and 
belly  of  the  violin  at  the  point  of 
contact  and  it  must  be  of  the  right 
length  to  fit  without  forcing  the 
plates  apart  or  falling  out  when 
the  strings  are  loose.  The  grain 
must  be  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
grain  of  the  top. 

The  sound  post  serves  to  support 
the  top  of  the  violin  from  the  weight 
of  the  strings  find  helps  to  keep 
the  top  from  warping  or  breaking. 
It  also  serves  to  transmit  the  vibra¬ 
tions  from  the  top  to  the  back,  but 
most  important  of  all  it  serves  to 
cause  the  two  plates  to  vibrate  in 
similar  pattern  and  keep  them  regu- 


Sound  Post 

lar  with  one  another. 

To  set  a  sound  post,  obtain  a  regu¬ 
lar  sound  post  setter  at  the  music 
store.  This  has  a  sharp  point  on 
one  end  and  a  round  end  with 
notches  on  the  other  and  is  curved. 
Piace  the  sound  post  on  the  sharp 
end  of  the  setter  about  one  inch 
from  the  top  at  the  angle  at  which 
it  will  set  when  placed  in  the  violin. 

Then  very  carefully  shove  the  post 
through  the  left  F  hole  until  it  is 
approximately  ^  inch  back  of  the 
right  leg  of  the  bridge.  (Be  sure 
the  bridge  is  in  the  right  place). 

Be  sure  the  post  is  straight  up 
and  down;  then  bring  the  post  set¬ 
ter  around  untii  the  post  is  at  right 
angle  with  the  grain  of  the  top. 
Now  carefully  work  the  setter  loose 
from  the  post  and  remove.  Any 
minor  adjustments  can  now  be  made 
by  using  the  other  end  of  the  setter 
by  pushing  at  the  bottom  of  the  post 
from  the  left  side,  or  pulling  at  the 
top. 

Extreme  care  mnst  be  used  to 
avoid  injuring  the  edges  of  the  holes 
with  the  post  setter,  so  work  easy 
A  loose  post  can  be  taken  from  the 
violin  by  holding  it  above  you  and 
rolling  the  violin  until  the  post 
comes  to  rest  in  the  slot  of  the  F 
hole,  then  pulling  it  out  with  the 
end  of  the  post  setter. 


{Next  month,  repairhig  cracks  in  the 
vtoHn.) 


|. 


Color  Fastness 

In  testing  color  fastness  three  sepa¬ 
rate  tests  were  conducted.  These  in¬ 
cluded  color  fastness  to  dry  cleaning, 
to  washing  and  to  light.  Each  test 
will  be  discussed  separately.  In  the 
Test  for  Color  Fastness  in  dry  clean¬ 
ing,  the  sample  was  attached  to  pieces 
of  undyed  silk,  cotton,  wool,  acetate 
and  viscose  rayon  and  the  same  test 
was  then  conducted  as  In  the  shrink¬ 
age  in  dry  cleaning.  (Same  solution 


also  used).  The  tests  were  conducted 
separately  with  each  type  of  cloth. 
Each  sample  showed  that  there  was 
no  appreciable  staining  of  the  at¬ 
tached  cloths  and  that  the  shade  of 
the  original  samples  was  practically 
unaffected. 

In  the  Test  for  Color  Fastness  in 
washing,  the  laboratory  conducted  two 
tests,  one  for  bleeding  and  staining 
and  one  for  alteration  of  shade.  The 
(Please  turn  to  page  42) 
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This  summer,  can  you  keep  'em  playing? 


A  WeU-Planned  SUMMER 
Program  Can  Build  Your 

NEXT  YEAR’S  BAND 


RESULTS  gained  in  an  8-waak  summer  music  course  enabled  the  Alcoa  High  School 
Band  to  make  five  public  appeerances  in  their  first  week  of  school  last  September. 
Sponsored  by  the  city,  the  author's  intensive  course  covers  Beginner's  Band,  Grade 
and  High  School  Band  and  Community  Band.  Only  in  its  2nd  year,  Alcoa  Band  plays 
like  veterans.  For  a  photo  of  Director  Strang  at  work,  see  B.  H.  Walker's  column. 


•  IF  YOU,  AS  A  BAND  DIRECTOR 

or  school  band  member  were  called 
upon  to  make  five  public  appearances 
with  your  musical  organizations  the 
first  week  of  school  in  September,  how 
would  you  react?  Could  you  or  would 
you  play? 

Just  such  a  situation  was  met  and 
coped  with  very  successfully  in  the 
Alcoa,  Tennessee,  City  Schools  this 
fall.  The  high  school  band  played  a 
one-hour  Labor  Day  concert,  and  one 
out-of-town  football  game  (complete 
with  half-time  marching  exhibitions 
and  pre-game  and  post-game  uptown 
parades)  and  two  Saturday  programs 
(one  an  hour  concert)  for  a  Service¬ 
men's  Picnic.  The  fifth  program  was 
played  for  the  P.  T.  A.  by  the  grade 
school  band,  also  in  the  first  week 
of  school. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a 
complete  summer  music  program  in 
the  Alcoa  Schools,  sponsored  by  the 
city  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  recreation  program.  While  the 
author  has  previously  operated  such 
a  course  on  a  tuition  basis,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  financed  in  this  case  by 
the  city  and  a  dollar  music  fee. 

While  the  main  purpose  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  course  was  music  education,  the 
various  groups  made  20  public  appear¬ 
ances  during  the  summer  months. 
Classes  started  immediately  after 
school  was  dismissed  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  continued  uninterrupted  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  August. 

Four  levels  of  Instrumental  instruc¬ 
tion  were  provided  as  follows:  Be¬ 
ginner’s  Band.  Grade  School  Band, 


High  School  Band  and  Community 
Band. 

In  addition  to  the  large  groups 
above,  section al  reed  and  brass 
classes,  twirling,  strings  and  vocal 
work  were  provided. 

High  Attendance 

Response  to  the  program  was  quite 
gratifying,  especially  in  the  high 
school  and  beginning  groups.  Out 
of  a  total  membership  of  60  during 
the  school  year  in  high  school,  54  en¬ 
rolled  for  summer  study  and  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  was  nearly  45. 
In  this  high  school  group,  last  year’s 
eighth  graders  were  enrolled  for  the 
purpose  of  working  them  into  the 
high  school  group  before  football  sea¬ 
son  as  replacement  for  graduating 
seniors.  Attendance  of  this  ex-grade 
school  group  was  phenomenal,  as 
each  tried  to  win  a  place  in  the  high 
school  band  before  fall. 


In  the  beginners  group  neariy  50 
enrolled  and  were  quite  regular  in 
attendance.  Of  this  group  only  two 
dropped  ou(.  This  class  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  round  out  balance  in  the 
established  grade  school  group  with¬ 
out  having  to  work  with  beginners 
during  the  rush  of  football  season. 
Exceptional  beginners  were  advanced 
to  grade  school  marching  band,  reed 
or  brass  classes  and  finally  concert 
band  as  their  progress  justified. 

Grade  Schoolers  Too 
The  grade  school  group,  while  small 
in  '  number  because  of  large  eighth 
grade  turnover,  was  also  a  training 
medium  for  high  school  students 
studying  a  second  instrument.  One  high 
school  girl  enrolled  on  tenor  sax  in 
high  school  and  community  band, 
clarinet  in  grade  school  band,  bari¬ 
tone  horn  in  beginning  band,  twirling 
class  and  violin  in  string  class. 
(P.  S. — She  plans  to  be  a  band  and 
orchestra  teacher.)  Most  outstanding 
grade  school  members  were  allowed 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  to  play 
with  the  community  band. 


By  Sihanq 

Director  of  Bond,  Alcoa  High  School 
Alcoa.  Tennessee 
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Does  that  first  Fall  rehearsal 
find  you  starting  from  scratch  again? 
Here's  how  a  second-year  band 
licked  those  summer  doldrums 
with  a  well-planned  vacation  program  . .  • 


The  comiiiunity  group  was  set  up  as 
an  organization  for  adult  players, 
graduating  seniors,  exceptional  school 
musicians  and  visiting  players.  Be¬ 
cause  the  instrumental  program  at 
Alcoa  suffered  a  three  year  lapse 
during  the  war  and  only  last  year  was 
resumed,  the  number  of  people  hav¬ 
ing  advanced  musical  training  was 
limited,  so  the  main  group  consisted 
of  high  school  players.  Several 
seniors  from  Alcoa  and  other  schools 
took  active  part  in  order  to  get  ready 
for  college  entrance.  It  is  only  fit¬ 
ting  to  mention  that  all  four  are 
regular  members  of  university  or  col¬ 
lege  bands  in  their  freshman  year 
with  two  of  the  four  on  solo  parts. 

Building  a  Municipal  Band 

It  is  the  author's  contention  that 
successful  municipal  bands  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  result  of  a  successful  school 
program.  It  was  with  this  belief  in 
mind  that  the  community  band  was 
established,  with  a  long  range  per¬ 
spective  in  view  instead  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  results.  Some  provision,  be¬ 
side  college  training,  should  be  made 
for  trained  musicians  who  graduate 
from  high  school  each  year.  Perhaps 
sometime  not  too  far  away  our  com¬ 
munity  band  will  be  a  year  'round  or¬ 
ganization. 

Incentive  for  playing  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  group  was  provided  in  the  weekly 
concerts  at  the  Alcoa  Swimming  Pool, 
operated  by  the  city,  a  real  showplace. 
Each  band  member  taking  part  was 
given  a  pass  good  for  any  day  the 
following  week  for  playing.  Despite 
vacations  a  creditable  balance  was 
maintained  at  each  concert. 

As  far  as  possible  each  weekly  con¬ 
cert  had  a  specified  theme.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  “Indians”  featured  “Indian 
I.«ve  Call,” — Prime  Bennett,  “Wig¬ 
wams” — Claire  Johnson  and  “Ten 
Little  Indians,”  Newell  Longs  novelty. 
The  latter  was  staged  with  help  of 
the  ten  beginning  band  boys  who  had 
accumulated  the  most  tan  up  to  July 
4.  Complete  with  a  wigwam,  which 
nearly  resisted  their  efforts  at  con¬ 
struction,  these  boys  provided  war 
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“STOP  "  POSTERS  like  th*  on*  abov* 
helped  enroll  54  out  of  th*  60-piece 
band  in  th*  sunnmer  music  course. 


whoops  and  other  atmosphere  to  abet 
the  musical  setting.  (Another  P.  S. — 
The  beginners  got  passes,  too.) 

Great  I'mprovement 

Perhaps  we  were  lucky  in  having  a 
cool  band  room  during  the  summer, 
w'hich  encouraged  attendance.  Or  it 
might  have  been,  as  several  students 
put  it,  “I  learned  more  during  the 
summer  than  I  learned  all  last  year.” 
At  any  rate,  the  high  school  band 
which  was  reorganized  only  last  year 
is  acting  strangely  like  a  band  which 
knows  how  to  play,  and  if  sight-read¬ 
ing  is  any  indication  of  the  musical 
ability  of  a  group,  then  they  are  about 
a  full  year  ahead  of  the  usual  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  second  year  band. 

Some  directors  may  wish  to  know 
how  the  organization  of  the  classes 
was  accomplished. 

First,  notice  was  given  about  a  sum¬ 
mer  course  about  a  month  before 
school  closed.  Posters  to  that  effect 
were  drawn  by  a  high  school  senior 
girl  (not  In  the  band)  and  distributed 
to  all  class  rooms  and  bulletin  boards. 


Each  instrumental  student  was  given 
a  mimeographed  schedule,  “S  top" 
sheet,  and  enrollment  blank. 

Tests  and  Fees 

Aptitude  tests  were  given  in  all  J 
fourth  grade  rooms  to  select  talented  * 
beginners.  All  enrollment  blanks  and 
music  fees  were  due  on  the  first  dat  i 
of  the  summer  course.  Music  for  the 
program  was  requisitioned  three  weeks 
before  school  closed. 

Fe^  (the  highest  $2.00)  were 
posted  for  use  of  school  instruments 
Those  using  the  instruments  during 
the  school  year  were  given  first  chance. 

If  they  did  not  enroll,  beginners  re¬ 
ceived  the  instruments  at  the  same 
fee. 

As  a  result  of  the  program,  we 
have  a  high  school  band  membership 
of  60  in  a  school  of  2^0  students  (51 
in  regular  band),  and  78  members  in 
the  two  grade  school  bands.  We 
have  played  all  games  away  and  at 
home,  except  one,  and  it  took  a  clond 
burst  to  beat  us  then. 

Also  as  a  result  of  accomplishment 
this  summer,  we  had  a  fall  music 
festival  for  Alcoa  bands  with  support 
from  the  100-voice  combined  high 
school  chorus.  Originally  planned  for 
the  football  field  under  lights  this 
event  was  moved  inside  to  the  gym¬ 
nasium  with  the  season’s  outstanding 
formations  presented  on  the  gym 
floor.  There  was  a  half  hour  con¬ 
cert  program,  all  this  within  twc 
weeks  of  the  closing  of  football  sea¬ 
son. 

If  your  local  setup  doesn't  permit  or 
provide  a  summer  salary  for  such  a 
program,  try  the  tuition  idea,  keeping 
the  price  per  lesson  low'.  I  enrolled 
73  students  one  summer  at  $5.00  for 
a  10-week  course  (5  lessons  a  week). 
Beside  this,  through  merchants’  dona¬ 
tions  for  a  weekly  concert  series,  I 
w'as  paid  $10  per  concert  making  a 
total  of  $465  for  10  weeks  at  a  very 
nominal  cost  to  the  stude'nts. 

Above  all,  provide  plenty  of  chances 
for  all  groups  to  appear  in  public,  | 
weekly  if  possible.  School  musicians  I 
must  have  opportunity  to  show  what  I 
they  can  do.  I 


More  Summer  Comp 
Articles  Coming  Up 
in  the  SM! 

The  April  and  May  issues  o(  Th* 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  carry  loh 
of  summer  camp  features  of  interest 
to  students  and  directors  alike.  Watch 
these  issues  for  th*  latest  on  where 
to  go,  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 
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i  Air  Corps  Band  Clinic 


f  TROMBONE 

X or  man  Irvin 

Principal  Trombonist,  Air  Forces  Band 

Q — How  can  I  Improve  my  sight 
reading  on  the  trombone? 

A — To  sight  read  well  you  must  be 
i  able  to  read  ahead  of  the  bar  in  which 
I  you  are  piaying.  One  measure  ahead 
I  is  usualiy  sufficient  unless  the  tempo 
'  is  very  rapid.  This  amounts  to  play¬ 
ing  the  bar  at  hand  from  memory 
while  you  have  a  look  at  what  is  com- 
i  ing  up.  Practice  this  with  whole  notes 
j  at  first  and  then  speed  up  the  process. 

Q — Should  I  use  secondary  or 
'  “False”  positions  whenever  possible 
*  to  speed  up  my  technique? 

.  A — I  would  say  avoid  false  positions 

wherever  it  is  possible.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  use  them  but  the 
clearer  tones  obtained  in  the  regular 
positions  makes  it  worthwhile  to  prac¬ 
tice  a  little  more  and  do  it  the  more 
difficult  but  more  musical  way.  How¬ 
ever  you  should  practice  the  false  po- 
;  sitions  slowly,  trying  to  make  them 
sound  as  full  and  clear  as  the  regular 
ones.  The  extra  effort  expended  to 
make  a  clean  attack,  a  resonant  tone 
and  accurate  intonation  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  positions  will  prove  very 
worthwhile  and  will  benefit  your  play¬ 
ing. 

! 

TUBA 

'  By  Edward  Dougherty 

Principal  Tuba,  Air  Forces  Band 

Q — Why  are  some  tuba  parts  writ- 
}  ten  in  octaves? 

^  A — They  are  usually  written  that 

I  way  in  band  music  so  that  the  E\f  tuba 
can  play  the  upper  and  BB|j  the  lower 
notes.  The  lower  line  is  preferred. 

Q — What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
fourth  valve  on  tome  bases? 

A — The  fourth  valve  has  a  dual 
purpose.  It  is  used  in  combination 
with  other  valves  to  obtain  the  tones 
below  B  natural  to  B^.  It  can  also 
be  used  in  combination  with  other 
valves  to  play  certain  notes  more  in 
tune. 


THIS  CLINIC  is  conducted  by  the  musi¬ 
cians  of  the  Air  Corps  Band  and  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  their  director, 
Major  George  S.  Howard.  This  exclusive 
service  feature  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  offers  you  top-notch  advice — free 
—on  any  phase  of  instrumental  study. 
Send  your  questions  to  Major  Howard 
todeyl 


HORN 

By  Jonepli  Freni 

Principal  Hornist,  Air  Forces  Band 

Q — I  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
horn  is  a  woodwind  instrument.  Is 
it  true? 

A — Strictly  speaking  the  horn  is  a 
brass  instrument,  but  it  is  used  so 
often  with  the  woodwinds  that  it  is 
sometimes  classed  with  them. 

Q — I  sometimes  get  horn  parts 
in  band  and  I  play  the  part  one  tone 
lower  which  seems  all  right.  Am  I 
doing  the  right  thing? 

A — Apparently  you  are  playing  an 
F  horn  so  your  transposition  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

(Due  to  a  typographical  error,  the 
following  two  questions  were  answered 
incorrectly  last  month.  Here  are  the 
correct  answers.  We  apologize  for 
any  confusion  and  hope  this  will  set 
the  matter  straight — Ed.) 

Q — What  is  meant  by  “Muted 
horn”? 

A — 'Muted  horn  is  an  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  completely  closing  the  bell 
with  the  hand.  The  resultant  tone  is 
a  semi-tone  flat  and  to  compensate 
the  performer  always  transposes 
muted  passages  down  a  half  tone. 

Q — Why  is  the  hand  placed  in  the 
bell  of  the  horn? 

A — The  right  hand  is  placed  in  the 
bell  of  the  horn  to  produce  different 
tonal  effects  and  to  vary  and  thus 
control  the  pitch.  The  more  the  bell 
is  closed  with  the  hand  the  flatter  is 
the  pitch. 


CLARINET 

By  George  Dietz 

Principal  Clarinetist,  Air  Forces  Band 

Q — I’ve  had  trouble  with  my  clarinet 
squeaking  ever  since  I  started  to  play. 
Is  there  any  way  I  can  avoid  this? 

A — There  are  several  reasons  for 
the  squeaks;  you  may  have  the  mouth¬ 
piece  in  your  mouth  too  far,  you  may 
not  be  covering  every  tone  hole 
thoroughly.  When  you  play  intervals 
you  must  make  adjustments  with  your 
lips  or  squeaks  may  result.  Never 
displace  the  embouchure. 

Q — My  technique  has  always  been 
uneven  and  Jerky  and  certain  tones 
stand  out.  How  can  I  correct  this? 

A — When  ever  you  practice  any  ex¬ 
ercise  be  sure  that  you  study  it  slowly 
at  first  so  that  each  note  is  played  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  should  be  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  the  tempo,  always  main¬ 
taining  the  proper  style  until  the 
proper  speed  is  reached. 

Q — My  lower  lip  gets  very  tired  and 
sore  after  I  practice  an  hour.  Is  this 
too  long  to  practice? 

A — If  you  have  just  started  playing 
you  should  practice  in  shorter  periods. 
If  you  have  played  for  some  time  your 
lip  should  not  become  fatigued.  You 
are  probably  pressing  the  mouthpiece 
against  the  lower  lip.  Try  exerting 
a  slight  pressure  toward  the  upper 
lip  and  I  think  this  will  eliminate  the 
sore  lower  lip. 

BASSOON 

By  Harry  Meuser 

Principal  Bassoon.  Air  Forces  Band 

Q — Is  it  possible  to  double  tongue 
on  the  bassoon? 

A — It  most  certainly  is  and  it  is  a 
very  essential  part  of  bassoon  play¬ 
ing.  Take  for  example  the  last  move¬ 
ment  of  Beethoven’s  Symphony  IV, 
where  It  Is  necessary. 

Q — Is  vibrato  a  factor  in  producing 
a  good  tone? 

A — Yes,  vibrato  used  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  player  at  the  proper  time 
does  much  to  color  and  beautify  the 
tone. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Air  Corps  Band  Clinic  (coni.) 


Send  your  questions  today  to 

d(owiVuL 

Commanding  Officer,  USAF  Band 
Bolling  Field,  D.C. 


TRUMPET 

By  Robert  Markley 
Principal  Trumpet,  Air  Forces  Band 


Q — Should  I  make  a  practice  of 
warming  up  before  a  rehearaal  or 
concert? 

A — Yes,  by  all  means.  Trumpet 
playing  requires  several  physical  or 
muscular  processes.  Open  or  relaxed 
vibrations  of  the  lips,  breath  control 
and  tongue  movements  all  require  a 
certain  amount  of  gradual  warming 
up.  Athletes  seldom  go  Into  a  game 
without  limbering  up.  They  know 
the  value  of  smoothly  working  mus¬ 
cles. 

Q — At  what  position  should  I  place  . 
the  mouthpiece  on  my  lips? 

A — The  position  of  the  mouthpiece  on 
the  lips  seems  to  be  a  disputed  mat¬ 
ter.  The  suggestions  of  recognized 


authority  vary  from  two  thirds  of  the 
mouthpiece  on  the  upper  lip.  half  on 
each  lip  to  two  thirds  on  the  lower 
lip.  As  a  general  rule  I  believe  the 
mouthpiece  should  be  half  and  half 
or  slightly  more  on  the  lower  lip.  The 
upper  lip  serves  mainly  as  a  vibratory 
point  while  the  lower  does  most  of 
the  actual  moving.  All  are  agreed 
that  a  position  on  the  center  of  the 
lips  is  physically  best  for  control  of 
the  lip  vibrations.  These  are  general 
rules  based  on  the  players  having 
straight  well  formed  teeth  and  good 
jaw  formation.  In  most  cases  the 
most  comfortable  and  effective  posi¬ 
tion  will  adjust  itself  to  your  physi¬ 
cal  make  up. 


'  TYMPANI 

By  Robert  Moore 

Tympanist,  Air  Forces  Band 

Q — What  are  the  advantages  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  large  kettle  drum  to  the  right 
of  the  player? 

A — There  are  no  particular  advan 
(ages.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  player, 
hut  once  this  position  has  become 
familiar  it  should  not  be  changed. 

Q — How  can  I  eliminate  the  creak¬ 
ing  and  cracking  sounds  which  are 
made  when  I  change  pitch? 

A — You  no  doubt  have  reference  to 
the  adherence  of  the  head  to  the 
kettle  at  the  point  of  contact.  The 
remedy  is  easy;  remove  the  counter 
hoop,  turn  upside  down  and  rub  that 
portion  of  the  head  that  is  in  contact 
with  the  kettle  with  paraffin.  This 
will  allow  the  head  to  move  quietly. 

Q — What  does  the  word  “caperto” 
mean? 

A — The  word  caperto  means  muffled, 
this  done  by  placing  a  cloth — a  hand¬ 
kerchief  will  do — on  the  head  opposite 
the  beating  spot.  The  word  “acoputi” 
means  open  er  not  muffled. 

SAXOPHONE 

By  John  Lowry 

Principal  Saxophonist,  Air  Forces 
Band 

Q — What  mouthpiece  do  you  rec¬ 
ommend? 

A — It  is  difficult  to  recommend  a 
mouthpiece  without  knowing  the 
player  and  what  he  expects  from  it 
I  And  the  2  or  2  star  suitable  for  band 
and  the  2  star  or  3  star  best  for  dance 
work. 

Q — Will  you  list  some  really  good 
solos  for  saxophone? 

A — There  are  hundreds  of  saxo¬ 
phone  solos,  all  of  the  publishers  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  catalogues  of 
them.  Some  of  the  major  solos  are: 
“Concertino”  by  Ibert,  "Concerto”  by 
Qlazounov-Petolt,  Three  Fantasies  by 
Genin  and  "Concerto”  and  Two  Mor- 
ceaus  by  Bleekman. 

FLUTE 

By  Robert  Cray 

Principal  Rutist,  Air  Forces  Band 

Q —  May  Fgs  be  played  with  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand?  I 
know  this  is  done  on  the  saxophone 
but  none  of  the  fingering  charts  give 
it. 

A — F|  fingered  with  second  instead 
of  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand 
will  be  flat  in  all  octaves.  That  Anger¬ 
ing  is  used  only  in  the  B-Ff  trill  and 
very  occasionally  when  the  highest 
F$  is  sharp. 

(Continued  on  pope  16) 


Coming  Soon  in  the  SM 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  important  and  timely  articles  coming  soon 
in  your  magazine.  Don't  miss  them! 


Women  Bend  Directors 
The  gals  have  lots  of  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  instrumental  music.  The  SM  has 
interviewed  several  women  band  di¬ 
rectors.  and  Edward  Ortiz  will  tell  you 
more  about  the  feminine  side  of  pro¬ 
fessional  music. 

Bend  Buildings 

Another  school  music  building  boom  is 
on!  Keep  watching  the  SM  for  invalu¬ 
able  ideas  on  band  buildings  and  prac¬ 
tice  rooms.  Coming  soon  is  P.  H. 
Wohiford's  article  on  the  new  music 
building  at  Uvalde.  Texas. 

Intonation 

Edward  L.  Cross,  Band  Director  at  Pan¬ 
handle  A&M  College,  has  some  weighty 
words  of  wisdom  for  students  and  direc¬ 
tors  on  this  ell-important  subject.  Take 
this  article  to  the  contests — ^it  will  help 
you  win. 


Do  You  Swing? 

Before  you  go  all-out  in  defending  jazz 
idioms  in  the  school  curriculum,  read 
what  Prof.  C.  N.  Garland.  Band  Direc¬ 
tor  at  Morningsida  College  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 
He's  an  expert  bubble-burster. 

Bagpipes 

The  bagpipe  soloist  of  a  high  school 
band  gives  his  candid  answer  to  that 
burning  question — “Does  the  bagpipe 
belong  in  the  Atomic  Ago?"  He  even 
tells  you  how  to  use  the  drones  and 
chanters. 

Summer  Camps 

It's  time  to  start  hatching  your  summer 
plans.  J.  Maynard  Wottlaufer  of  Free¬ 
port,  N.  Y.,  tells  you  what  you  should 
get  from  your  summer  vacation  with 
music — and  how  to  got  it.  Other  ar¬ 
ticles  will  cover  all  phases  of  music 
camp  programs.  *• 


And,  with  all  of  the  above  articles  go  plenty  of  pictures  that  are 
alive  with  musical  interest  and  human  interest.  Keep  your  eye 
on  the  SM ! 
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Toward  Solving  Your  String  Problems 
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'^Marching  Orchestra^^ 
Builds  Morale 


FIRST  CELLIST  Rosemary  Shelfo  pa¬ 
rades  at  a  halftime  band  show. 


•  MIAMI  HIGH’S  MARCHING  OR¬ 
CHESTRA  may  not  be  unique  among 
school  orchestras  but  it  certainly  is  a 
new  approach  in  attempts  being  made 
by  directors  all  over  the  country  to 
solve  that  old  haunt — the  “String 
Problem.” 

Faced  with  the  situation  where 
string  players  entering  high  school 
were  transferring  to  wind  instruments 
so  that  they  could  “march  with  the 
band"  (the  uniform  doubtless  having 
some  effect  on  this  decision),  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  some  action  of  a  more  or  less 
experimental  nature. 

Reasoning  that  if  they  wanted  to 


march  then  let  ’em  march,  we  set  up 
an  all-inclusive  organization  at  Miami 
High  known  simply  as  “Marching 
Band.”  Including  members  of  both 
the  Senior  and  Reserve  Bands,  the 
several  majorette  corps,  color  guards, 
members  of  the  orchestra  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ballet  dancers  from  time  to 
time,  this  group  took  on  rather  breath¬ 
taking  proportions. 

Taking  their  place  in  this  “march¬ 
ing  band”  group,  the  orchestra  were 
issued  uniforms — regular  band  uni¬ 
forms  going  to  the  wind  players  and 
a  special  uniform  going  to  the  string 
players.  The  string  group  were,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  each  given  a  parade  sized  fiag 
— one  for  each  of  the  United  Nations 
and  were  appropriately  enough  called 
the  United  Nations  Honor  Guard. 
Drilling  under  their  own  captain  at 
band  drills  they  soon  reached  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  marching  equalling  that  of 
the  band  itself  and  were  incorporated 
into  ail  of  the  band’s  between-half 
shows,  parades,  the  Orange  Bowl  fes¬ 
tivities,  and  played  a  major  role  in 
pre-game  flag  raising  ceremonies. 

Morale  Zooms  Up 

Thus  the  Orchestra  memibers  be¬ 
came  “doers” — members  of  the  “gang” 
and  their  self  esteem  rose  consider¬ 
ably  and  with  that  rise  in  self  esteem 
rose  also  interest  in  the  Orchestra.  It 
became  a  plain  case  of  having*  one's 
cake  and  eating  it  too.  String  play¬ 
ers — whose  first  love  was  obviously  a 
string  instrument  or  they  wouldn’t 


WOODSHEDOIN6  for  fhs  April  conUtit,  a  Miami  antambla  takas  a  cua  from  Sana 
Soldwadal  (laft.)  All  ara  mambars  of  the  school's  huge  “Marching  Band"  group. 


GUEST  CONDUCTOR  Hanry  Fillmore 
lands  big-nama  glamor  to  a  concert. 

have  started  playing  one  in  the  first 
place — are  now  able  to  continue  to 
play  the  instrument  of  their  choice 
and  also  participate  in  the  glamour 
and  pageantry  so  attractive — and 
rightly  so — to  every  healthy  Ameri¬ 
can  boy  and  girl. 

Results  from  this  program  have 
been  immediately  evident  The  num¬ 
ber  of  string  players  in  the  Miami 
High  Orchestra  has  tripled  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  musical  results 
are  encouraging  too;  the  orchestra  is 
becoming  a  live-wire  organization. 

Just  as  with  the  Band,  the  Orches¬ 
tra  students  realize  that  they  must 
perform  on  the  concert  stage  at  a  high 
musical  level  in  order  to  live  up  to 
the  fine  impression  they  have  made 
in  their  appearances  -on  the  football 
field  and  in  the  street  parade. 

Marching  the  Orchestra  may  appear 
as  nothing  more  than  heresy  to  many 
directors  and  as  a  lot  of  ballyhoo  to 
others.  Perhaps  it  does  contain  some 
elements  of  both,  but  here  in  Florida, 
where  high  school  orchestras  are  few 
and  very  far  between  and  where  a 
director  must  really  scratch  for  his 
string  material,  this  idea  has  pro¬ 
duced  results. 

‘y  CU  5*  (Ojuqhi 

Director  of  Music 
Miami  Senior  High  School 
Presidenti  Florida 
Orchestra  Directors  Assn. 
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Young  Director  Seeks  a 
Change.  Con  Yon  Help? 

Young  band  diractor,  pratanHy  located 
in  Now  York,  is  looking  for  the  right  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  milder  climate.  U.  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  graduate,  3  yrs.  Army,  in  present 
job  since  1946.  Highly  successful  record 
in  marching  and  show  band  presentations. 
Alert,  personable,  primarily  seeks  college 
position  in  South  or  Southwest.  Holds 
N.  Y.  State  provisional  certificate.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately  or  for  fall  term.  Write 
in  care  of  Editor,  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Air  Corps  Clinic 

(Cont.  from  page  H) 


OBOE 


liif  Harold  Fleig 
Principal  Oboist,  Air  Forces  Band 
and  Synrtphony 

Q — When  should  I  use  the  forked 
fingering  on  F? 

A — Whenever  an  F  (1st  space  or 
top  line)  is  preceded  or  followed  by 
an  Ejj.  D,  Djj  or  a  low  C. 

Q — I  am  planning  to  buy  a  new  oboe. 
Shall  I  get  one  with  an  automatic  oc¬ 
tave  key? 

A — This  mechanism  is  not  held  in 
high  regard  generally.  Besides  add¬ 
ing  to  the  cost  of  the  instrument  it 
is  a  delicate  device  which  may  get 
out  of  order  and  also  places  added 
weight  on  the  left  ring  finger. 

Q — I  am  studying  the  "Largo”  from 
the  New  World  Symphony.  How 
should  I  finger  the  sextuplet  passage 
in  major? 

A — This  famous  passage  will  be 
simplified  if  you  hold  down  both  the 
Eb  and  keys  at  the  same  time  with 
the  left  hand  little  finger.  This  is 
possible  only  if  you  are  using  the  full 
Conservatory  system  which  has  a  dis¬ 
connecting  mechanism  on  the  left 
hand  Elb  key. 

Q — What  materials  have  been  used 
to  make  flutes? 

A — Flutes  have  been  made  of  ivory, 
various  kinds  of  wood,  glass,  alu¬ 
minum,  gold,  silver,  platinum  and  var¬ 
ious  alloys.  Silver  seems  to  be  the 
most  universal  and  satisfactory  mate¬ 
rial. 

Q — It  is  sometimes  necessary  for 
me  to  play  Eb  clarinet  parts  on  the 
flute.  What  is  the  best  way  to  do  it? 

A — Most  Eb  clarinet  parts  are  du¬ 
plications  of  the  regular  flute  parts 
and  unessential.  However,  when  Ibe 
part  must  be  played,  read  it  a  minor 
third  higher  or  better  yet  In  the  bass 
clef  and  subtract  three  sharps  or  add 
three  flats. 


How  to  Play  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Tipnibone 
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By  B.H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


YOUR  BRASS  COLUMNIST  wat  snapped  wkiia  conducting  Buchtal's  "Mandalay 
Ovartura"  at  the  East  Tennessee  Junior  Clinic  (upper  photo).  Held  in  Alcoa,  Tenn., 
in  early  February,  the  clinic  was  capably  managed  by  Alcoa  director,  A.  R.  Strang, 
who  is  shown  conducting  the  clinic  band  in  the  lower  photo.  A  highlight  of  the  clinic 
was  B.  H.  Walker's  brass  demonstration  for  visiting  students  and  their  directors. 
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Band  Clinic  Activities 

Recently  I  served  as  one  of  the  guest 
conductors  and  gave  the  trombone  tryouts 
for  the  ICast  Tennessee  Senior  Band  Clinic 
at  Maryville  which  was  under  the  success¬ 
ful  direction  of  J.  Marvin  Bindley.  The 
following  week  I  was  invited  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  guest  conductors,  to  give  the 
trombone  and  baritone  try-outs,  and  to 
Rive  a  teaching  and  playing  demonstration 
on  brass  instruments  for  the  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  Junior  Band  Clinic  held  at  Alcoa. 

The  Junior  Clinic  was  under  the  capable 
direction  of  A.  R.  Strang  who  also  con¬ 
ducted  a  demonstration,  “Streamlined 
Teaching”  using  his  new  Hammond  Solo- 
vox  with  the  band.  An  excellent  reed 
demonstration  was  given  by  Carl  Sloan  of 
Knoxville.  Both  Clinic  Bands  were  put 
through  the  usual  clinic  rehearsal  paces 
for  two  days  and  climaxed  the  clinics 
with  concerts  for  the  public.  Ten  of  my 
Central  High  School  bandsmen  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  personnel  of  the  86  piece 
.Senior  Clinic  Band  and  the  100  piece 
Junior  Clinic  Band. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

The  following  questions  came  from  Ed¬ 
ward  Ellwanger,  St  Lehre  Indian  Mission, 
Ashland,  Montana.  ,, 

Question — ^What  are  the  advantages  of 
the  elide  trombone  over  the  valve  trom¬ 
bone? 

Answer — The  slide  trombone  does  have 
many  advantages  over  the  valve  trom¬ 
bone.  The  slide  trombone  can  be  played 


★  ★  ★  ★ 


in  tune  much  easier  due  to  the  ease  of 
making  the  necessary  ^lide  adjustments  t<> 
bring  each  tone  to  perfect  pitch  (provided 
the  ear  is  trained  to  recognise  exactly 
what  delicate  slide  adjustment  is  neces¬ 
sary).  Many  valve  trombones  have  an 
imperfect  scale  with  many  tones  off  pitch 
to  such  an  extent  that  little  can  be  done 
on  certain  tones  to  make  them  in  tune  ex¬ 
cept  humor  them  with  adjustment  by 
breath  support  and  slight  relaxation  or 
contraction  of  the  lips  or  by -use  of  alter¬ 
nate  \’alve  positions  which  are  sometimes 
still  inadequate  for  playing  in  tune. 

The  upper  notes  of  the  slide  trom¬ 
bone's  harmonic  series,  which  are  oft 
pitch,  may  be  played  in  tune  by  alteration 
of  the  slide  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch.  The  slide  trombone  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  America  and  not  enough 
valve  trombones  are  made  to  learn  how 
to  build  them  in  tune.  The  resistance  of 
the  valve  trombone  is  no  great  that  tho.se 
now  in  circulation  usually  give  difficulty 
in  ease  of  playing  response.  Some  of  the 
European  bands  still  use  them.  However, 
in  America  they  are  practically  obsolete 
except  for  use  occasionally  as  a  novelty 
instrument  The  valve  trombone,  however, 
does  have  an  advantage  when  used  by 
juvenile  musicians  whose  arms  are  not 
long  enough  to  reach  the  lowest  positions 
on  the  slide  trombone. 

Question — Which  is  superior,  the  E-flat 
Mellophone  or  the  Upright  Alto? 

Anstcer — This  depends  greatly  on  what 
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kind  of  band  or  musical  organization  it 
is  used  for,  whether  it  is  to  be  used  in  a 
inarcbing  band  or  concert  band  and 
whether  briiiiancy  or  depth  of  tone  is  to 
be  desired.  These  and  other  factors  in  the 
use  of  each  must  be  considered. 

The  MeUophone  has  a  littie  broader, 
deeper  and  fuller  quality  of  tone  than 
the  Upright  AJto.  The  instrument  is 
shaped  somewhat  similar  to  the  French 
Horn.  Its  respon.se  is  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  French  Horn  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  play.  It  does  not  possess  the 
briiiiancy  or  easy  response  in  staccato 
afterbeats  that  the  Upright  Aito  i>ossesses. 
The  MeUophone  resembles  the  French 
Horn  a  little  more  in  its  ability  to  1>Iend 
with  reeds  than  does  the  Upright  Alto, 
es|>ecially  in  playing  of  long  sustained 
song-style  movements  or  legato  solo  j>ass- 
ages. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  to  the  Mello- 
|)hone  even  in  legato  solos  in  that  it  is 
sliai>ed  such  that  much  of  the  tone  is 
absorbed  in  the  floor  and  does  not  carry 
to  the  back  of  an  auditorium  as  well  as 
an  Upright  front-bell  Alto.  In  the  past 
in  American  bands  where  the  French  Horn 
was  not  used  and  one  of  the  two  E-flat 
instruments  was  substituted,  there  was  a 
l)robabiIity  that  the  MeUophone  won  in 
itopularity  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it 
resembled  the  French  Horn  more  In  shape 
and  appearance  rather  than  in  tone  qual¬ 
ity,  but,  of  late  the  "tide”  is  changing. 
Today  we  find  about  65,000  Upright  Altos 
to  only  40,000  Mellophones  in  use  in 
America. 

The  Upright  Alto  does  possess  many 
superior  characteristics  over  the  Mello- 
phonc  especially  in  bands  where  brass 
predominates.  It  is  much  more  brilliant 
in  staccato  afterbeats  of  a  march  pass¬ 
age.  Its  shape  (especially  reflex  bell 
model)  lends  Itself  well  to  more  clear  and 
distinct  enunciations  of  sound  which  carry 
more  clearly  in  street  parades  and'certain 
other  pa.ssages  where  brilliancy  is  im¬ 
portant.  Frank  Goldman  used  and  rec¬ 
ommended  the  E-flat  front  bell  Altos  high¬ 
ly  in  his  famous  concert  band  in  playing 
of  marches  and  on  other  occasions  where 
"punch"  and  "pep”  are  Important,  and 
favors  this  instrument  to  the  MeUophone. 
The  Upright  Alto  is  the  easiest  band  in¬ 
strument  to  play,  sounds  well  if  played 
correctly,  and,  I  believe  deserves  your 
careful  consideration  over  the  MeUophone 
for  general  u.se.  The  All  Brass  Bands  of 
England  use  the  Upright  Alto  exclusively. 
The  MeUophone  came  into  use  first  but 
is  giving  way  in  favor  of  the  Upright  Alto. 

Question  —  AVbich  bass  instruments 
would  you  recommend  for  a  small  band? 

Anatcer — For  a  small  band  of  12  to  25 
players  I  would  suggest  one  E-flat  sousa- 
phone  and  one  BB-flat  sousaphone.  If  you 
are  able  to  have  but  one  bass,  then  I 
would  prefer  the  BB-flat  sousaphone  to 
the  E-flat  as  it  will  give  a  fuller  and 
deeper  quality  and  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  several  low  tones  beyond  the  range 
of  the  E-flat  sousaphone.  For  all-around 
band  work.  Including  both  marching  and 
concert  band,  I  prefer  the  sousaphone  over 
the  upright  tuba  as  it  plays  a  little 
easier  and  the  shape  is  convenient  in  hold¬ 
ing  and  handling.  One  bass  to  every  ten 
players  is  a  suggested  general  rule  for 
average  band  Instrumentation. 

MORE  QUE5STIONS  FROM  ED 

A  second  letter  from  EM  Ellwanger 
reads  as  follows:  "Thanks  much  for  your 
fine  answers  to  my  other  questions.  Here 
are  two  more. 

"1.  Is  It  better  to  teach  the  trombones 
and  baritone  to  read  the  bass  or  treble 
clef? 


A  Bold  Statement  Made  Without  Reservations 
and  Backed  by  the  Judgment  of  Experts 


Those  who  know  bugles  have  always  rated  the  William 
Frank  Bugle  as  tops  in  the  field.  Now  postwar  improve¬ 
ments  emphasize  pre-war  supremacy.  Today's  Frank 
models  are  without  question  the  bestTookIng,  easiest-blow¬ 
ing  bugles  ever  made,  with  new  brilliance  of  tone  and 
traditional  Frank  dependability  of  pitch.  Available  in 
soprano,  tenor  and  baritone  models.  See,  hear  and  play 
these  fine  instruments! 


Atk  for  ill*  nam*  el  th*  n*flr*it  Frank  dealer 
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ELKHART  CORNETS,  TROMBONES 
and  TRUMPETS 

n/ 


Now  you  can  have  a  new  Elkhart  — 
beautifully-fashioned,  rich-toned,  with  "pro¬ 
fessional”  features  galore!  With  an  Elkhart  in 
your  hands . . .  and  your  mind  ipade  up  to  "go 
places”  . . .  watch  how  much  easier  you  move  ahead  in 
the  chairs.  That’s  because  Elkharts  make  every  minute  of 
practice  count  more  . . .  perfect  pitch  and  balance . . . 
faster  aaion  and  easier  blowing.  Only  $117.50  makes 
you  the  proud  owner  of  an  Elkhart  comet,  trumpet  or 
trombone  —  price  includes  both  instmment  and  case. 
Federal  tax  included.  See  your  Elkhart  dealer  today! 
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ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO 


ELKHART, 
.  INDIANA 


"2.  What  arc  the  differences  between  I 
upright  bass  horns,  recording  basses  and  I 
sousaphonesT" 

Thaoles,  Bi,  for  the  two  letters  and  my  j 
oongratulaUons  to  you  for  doing  such  a  [ 
notable  musioal  service  to  mankind  as  you  [ 
are  doing  out  there  wHh  those  Montana 
Cheyenne  Indians.  Tour  band  seems  to  be  j 

coming  along  flne  and  the  teaching  Job  | 

you  are  doing  there  Is  a  real  test  for  the  | 

proficiency  ot  a  band  Instruntent  teacher,  | 

much  more  than  it  would  be  to  teach  ad¬ 
vanced  college  or  university  bandsmen  | 

where  the  tendency  sometlmee  is  to  let 
the  bandsmen  teach  themselves. 

Now,  to  try  to  answer  your  questions. 

I.  I  would  personally  prefer  to  teacli 
tronfbones  to  read  bass  clef  at  first  rather 
tlian  treble  clef.  Playing  trombone  parts 
in  treble  clef  is  gradually  becoming  an 
(.bsolete  practice  in  American  bands, 
though  the  trombone  parts  for  symphony 
orcheittra  are  sometimes  in  treble  or  tenor 
<'lef  to  prevent  the  use  of  so  many  ledger 
lines  if  the  music  is  high.  It  is  true  that 
American  band  arrangements  still  include 
the  treble  clef  trombone  parts  regardless 
of  their  little  use. 

The  teaching  of  baritone  in  treble  or 
bass  cleft  is  an  optional  matter.  I  read 
both  clefs  and  am  proud  I  do  because 
it  makes  the  baritone  a  very  useful  instru¬ 
ment  for  my  use  in  reading  and  playing 
the  various  treble  parts,  such  as  cornet, 
trumpet,  tenor  saxophone,  soprano  saxo¬ 
phone,  clarinet  parts  as  well  as  treble  clef 
baritone  parts.  By  reading  bass  clef  bari¬ 
tone  I  am  able  to  play  trombone,  tuba, 
ba.ssoon  parts  as  well  as  bass  clef  bari¬ 
tone  parts.  I  recommend  that  you  teacli 
your  baritone  player  to  read  bass  clef 
baritone  first  as  H  seems  to  be  more  wide¬ 
ly  used  in  present  day  concert  bands  and 
the  baritone  parts  of  brass  quartets  and 
sextets  use  chiefly  bass  clef  parts.  When 
your  baritone  students  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  bass  clef,  then,  if  time  per¬ 
mits,  I  suggest  you  teach  them  to  read 
treble  clef  also  so  as  to  gain  access  to  the 
treble  clef  literature.  The  treble  clef 
reader  may  also  take  advantage  of  all  the 
flne  cornet  solo  music,  methods  and 
studies. 

2.  In  answer  to  your  second  question, 
the  upright  bass  horns  are  commonly 
known  as  upright  tubas  and  are  built 
similar  in  shape  to  the  baritones  excefit 
much  larger  with  the  bell  opening  straight 
up.  They  are  built  in  E-flat,  in  BB-flat 
and  In  CC.  The  E-flat  and  BB-flat  tubas 
are  quite  common  while  the  CC  (orchestra 
tuba)  is  rare. 

The  recording  basses  are  modern  style 
upright  tubas  with  a  reflex  bell  made  to 
turn  facing  the  listener  similar  in  shape 
to  the  reflex  bell  baritone  except  larger. 
The  term  recording  bass  probably  origi¬ 
nated  because  of  the  advantage  of  the 
reflex  shaped  bell  tuba  when  used  in  play¬ 
ing  music  for  making  reaordinga  They 
are  built  In  keys  of  E-flat,  BB-flat  and 
CC. 

The  sousaphone  is  a  tuba  built  to  en¬ 
circle  the  body  of  the  player  with  the 
weight  resting  on  the  player’s  shoulder. 

It  has  an  adjustable  reflex  bell  which  may 
be  turned  to  project  the  sound  in  any  de¬ 
sired  direction.  The  original  sousaphone 
warn  first  built  for  the  Sousa  Band  lo  1897 
and  named  for  him.  The  first  model  of 
sousaphone  was  called  a  Helicon  and  the 
bell  faced  upward  while  the  modern  bell- 
front  or  reflex  bell  was  made  in  1908.  The 
sousaphone  is  the  most  popular  bass  in 
bande  today,  not  only  in  marching  bands 
but  also  in  concert  bands.  Sousaphon*--- 
are  built  in  E-flat  and  BB-flat. 
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MENC  MEETS  IN  DETROIT  NEXT  MONTH 


World* »  Fear  of  Munc  Set 
for  N,  Y,  City  Thit  Summer 

Xeic  York,  X.  Y. — The  first  World’s  S^alr 
of  Music  to  be  held  at  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace  in  New  York  next  July  19  to  24,  will 
devote  a  large  share  of  attention  to  the 
problems  facing  music  education.  High¬ 
lighting  the  activities  of  the  six-day  spec¬ 
tacle  will  be  a  series  of  forums,  now  being 
organised,  whose  participants  will  Include 
leading  American  composers,  teachers, 
conductors,  critics  and  music  educators. 

More  than  500,000  x>er8ons  from  every 
corner  of  the  country  and  every  country 
in  the  world  are  expected  to  attend  the 
I-Talr. 

Four  fioors  will  house  displays  present¬ 
ing  an  exciting  panorama  of  American 
musical  progress.  Among  those  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  varied  exhibits  are  all 
types  of  instrument  manufacturers,  record¬ 
ing  companies,  motion  picture  sound  sys¬ 
tems,  radio  and  television. 

A  series  of  concerts,  scheduled  thrice 
daily,  will  bring  together  a  glittering 
galaxy  of  artists  of  stage,  screen,  radio, 
opera,  folk  music  and  modern  dance. 

The  major  branches  of  music  to  be  of¬ 
fered  include  extracts  from  the  symphonic 
and  Jass  repertoires,  chamber,  folk,  radio, 
movie,  modern  dance  and  ballet  music. 
Choral,  operatic,  operetta,  and  musical 
comedy  and  novelty  works  will  also  be 
featured. 


TEXAS  BANDMASTER  NAMED 
“CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR” 
-DIRECTOR  SINCE  1914 


Ilth  Biennial  Meeting  Set 
for  April  1 9th  thru  22nd 


Chicago,  III. — The  1948  convention  of 
the  Music  EMucators  National  Conference 
will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  from 
April  19th  to  22nd,  it  was  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  conference  headquarters  here. 

Detroit’s  big  Masonic  Temple  will  be 
the  scene  of  the  11th  biennial  meeting  of 
the  nation’s  music  educators.  Following 
the  theme  ’’For  the  Advancement  of  Mu¬ 
sic  Education,"  this  year's  convention 
will  see  many  inovations  in  convention 
planning  according  to  Luther  Richman. 
MENC  president. 

Included  on  the  schedule  are  work.shoi>s. 
forums  and  exhibits  as  well  as  meetings 
of  the  various  associations  affiliated  with 
the  conference.  Many  social  events  are 
also  included  in  the  program. 

Meetings  of  .special  groups  and  the 
Catholic  Music  EMucators  Association 
Convention  will  be  held  from  April  16th 
to  18th  prior  to  the  general  convention 
program. 

In  view  of  the  anticipated  large  attend¬ 
ance,  members  of  the  Conference  planning 
to  attend  the  convention  are  urged  to 
get  their  hotel  reservations  made  early. 
Requests  for  rooms  should  bt;  sent  to  the 
Convention  Housing  Committee — Herman 
J.  Browe,  Chairman,  1003  Stroh  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


VETERAN  BANDMASTER  E.  S.  Booth 
wHh  lom*  of  hi*  many  musical  friend*. 


Terrell,  Texas — In  a  moving  tribute  to 
this  city’s  beloved  bandmaster,  the  Ter¬ 
rell  Lion’s  Club  recently  awarded  a  plaque 
to  E.  S.  Booth,  naming  him  Citizen  of  the 
Year.  "The  veteran  musician  has  directed 
bands  in  Terrell  since  1914. 

Mr.  Booth  has  taught  hundreds  of  Ter¬ 
rell  children  to  play  various  instruments 
and  his  pupils  are  to  be  found  in  college 
bands  and  big-time  orchestras  throughout 
the  country.  He  is  a  finished  musician  on 
the  violin,  cello,  trumpet  and  flute.  He  is 
seen  with  the  high  school  band  at  all 
football  games  and  is  tireless  in  his  efforts  | 
to  have  a  band  second  to  none. 

For  years,  Mr.  Booth  headed  tlie  Ter¬ 
rell  Municipal  Band  which  won  for  Itself 
many  honors.  To  the  school  children  of 
this  city  he  is  affectionately  known  as 
"Professor.” 

Under  his  canny  baton  the  high  school¬ 
ers  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  entire 
community.  His  methods  are  simple  but 
thorough,  and  his  ability  to  get  the  most 
from  his  youngsters  is  based  on  a  friend¬ 
ly  understanding  and  vast  experience. 
He  stresses  appearance  and  presentation 
in  his  groups  because,  as  he  puts  it,  "We 
can  never  think  well  of  ourselves  until 
we  learn  what  it  takes  to  make  others 
think  well  of  us.” 


Hi'ya,  Glenn! 


BROOKINGS,  S.  D.— Prof.  CsrI  Chritten- 
ten  jr.)  welcome*  Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum, 
Nortnwestern  U.  band  director,  to  hi* 


State  College  Band  Clinic  while  Paul 
Yoder  (center)  look*  on.  Bainum  *erved 
a*  guett  conductor  for  the  clinic,  and 
Compo*er  Yoder  al*o  took  the  baton  for 
a  few  number*.  The  meeting  wa*  held 
in  Brooking*  in  early  February. 


TRI-STATE  TO  DRAW  BIG 
NAMES  ^6,000  SM’S 

Enid,  Okla: — With  a  panel  of  ten  na¬ 
tionally  famous  judges  and  guest  conduc¬ 
tors  and  an  expected  student  enrollment 
of  more  than  6,000,  the  annual  Tri-State 
Festival  promises  to  more  than  hold  its 
own  this  year  as  one  of  the  premier  event.s 
in  school  music.  * 

'The  festival  will  culminate  in  a  concert 
of  epic  proportions  on  April  17th,  follow¬ 
ing  three  days  of  intensive  contests,  re¬ 
hearsals,  demonstrations  and  social  events. 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  of  Interlochen  fame 
will  conduct  the  Tri-State  Symphony, 
while  Dr.  Archie  N.  Jones  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  leads  the  choral  program. 

’The  climax  of  the  band  program  will 
come  when  Ferde  Grofe  steps  to  the 
podium  to  conduct  his  own  composition, 
"On  the  Trail”  from  Grand  Canyon  Suite. 
The  all-star  cast  of  conductors  preceding 
him  includes  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  Dr.  Earl 
D.  Irons,  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  Raymond  F. 
Dvorak,  Leopold  Liegl,  George  C.  Wilson 
and  George  F.  Wlngert  Jr. 

Guest  soloist  for  the  festival  will  be 
young  Andrew  Jade  May,  born  virtuoso  of 
Cincinnati.  Twirling  demonstrations  will 
be  given  by  Bill  Sears  of  U.  of  Kansas, 
and  percussion  technics  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  Wm.  F.  Ludwig  Jr.  Mllburn 
Carey,  director  of  the  Phillips  University 
Band,  heads  the  festival  management. 
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Californians  Parade  New  Uniforms 


PROUDLY  STRUTTING  In  new  uniformt  ecouired  only  the  night 
before,  the  Colton,  Celifornie,  High  School  Bend  sweeps  down 


the  streets  of  Long  Beech  in  the  7th  Annuel  All-Western  Bend 
Review  held  lest  November.  Their  director  Is  Fred  J.  Collins. 


Illinois  Director  Announces 
“Chicagoianil  Music  Camp" 
To  Beg'm  This  Summer 


Dea  Plaines,  III. — This  summer,  for  the 
first  time,  a  music  camp  will  be  located 
close  to  the  big  Chicago  metropolitan  area, 
It  was  announced  recently  by  Emmet  R. 
Sarlg,  founder  and  director  of  the  new 
Chlcagoland  Music  Camp. 

The  camp  will  be  located  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Camp  Grounds,  a  woodland  area 
near  Des  Plaines,  Ill.,  which  offers  com¬ 
plete  facilities  for  housing  and  recreation.  | 
A  varied  three-week  schedule  will  Include 
class  instruction,  study  and  practice  peri¬ 
ods  and  concerts  under  four  famous  guest 
conductors. 

Camp  Director  Sarlg  is  well  known  in 
midwest  band  circles  for  his  direction  of 
the  Maine  Township  High  School  Band  of 
Des  Plaines  and  Park  Ridge,  Illinoia 
Noted  conductors  who  will  be  on  hand  are 
Glenn  Cllffe  Bainum,  Paul  Yoder,  Joseph 
Skomlcka  and  Graham  Overgard.  The 
camp  schedule  will  run  from  June  28th  to 
July  18th. 

Anticipating  a  large  registration  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  Director  Sarlg 
has  planned  an  interesting  recreation  pro¬ 
gram  and  sight-seeing  trips  to  many  points 
of  interest  around  Chicago.  A  speclai 
clinic  for  band  directors  will  be  held  on 
July  ITth. 


Colton  Director’s  First  Band  Warmly 

Received  in  Colorful  Parade  Premier 


Colton,  California — High  school  bands¬ 
men  here  gave  their  spanking  new  uni¬ 
forms  an  efficient 
"breaklng-ln"  last 
fall  by  parading 
them  In  the  Annual 
All-Western  Band 
Review  at  Long 
Beach  the  morning 
after  they  were  de¬ 
livered  from  the 
tailor. 

Parade  siiecta- 
tors  responded  with 
generous  applause 

for  the  snappy  ap- _ 

pearance  of  the 

gold  coats,  maroon  ,  Director  Collins 
slacks  with  gold 

stripes,  maroon  and  gold  caps,  white 
shirts  and  shoes  and  maroon  ties. 

Colton's  director,  Fred  J.  Collins,  is 
enjoying  his  first  year  as  a  band  director, 
having  forsaken  the  dance  band  field  for 
education  and  California’s  sunny  skies. 
Formerly  the  lone  trumpet  player  with 
Anson  Weeks’  dance  orchestra,  Collins 
spent  a  four-year  Army  bitch  with  the 
Air  Corps  and  served  as  drum  .major 
and  drill  sergeant  with  the  March  Field, 
Calif.,  band. 

He  is  energetically  at  work  to  build 
up  his  40-pIeoe  band  and  has  ambitious 
plans  for  the  future.  But,  for  the  sake  of 
old  times  and  to  keep  his  lip  in  shape, 
be  still  takes  a  night  off  to  sit  In  with 
a  dance  band  occasionally.  When  bis 
old  boss,  Anson  Weeks,  was  In  town  re¬ 
cently,  Bandmaster  Oolllns  donned  a  tux 
and  played  some  nostalgic  numbers.  He 
still  prefers  teaching,  however.  The  hours 


are  better  for  one  thing.  And  besides, 
there’s  always  that  next  year’s  band 
to  dream  about! 


Noble  Cain  Slated  to  Join 
VanderCook  Summer  Group 

Chicago,  111.  —  Heading  up  the  choral 
side  of  the  VanderCook  School  of  Music 
Summer  Program  will  be  the  noted  con¬ 
ductor  and  composer  Noble  Cain,  said 
Coordinator  Lee  Petersen  recently.  As¬ 
sisting  Cain  In  his  courses  for  directors 
and  students  will  be  Robert  Davis  of 
Proviso  High,  Maywood,  111.  and  Sten 
Halfvarson  of  West  Aurora,  Ill. 

Twelve  special  classes  in  school  instru¬ 
mental  and  choral  work  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  100  or  more  high  school 
students  expected  to  attend  the  session 
this  summer. 


220  Bandeters  Take  Part 
in  Colorado  Clinic  Meet 


Sargent,  Colo. — The  third  annual  San 
Luis  Valley  band  clinic  was  held  at  Sar¬ 
gent  high  school  January  23-24.  220  band 
students  formed  A  and  B  bands  under  the 
direction  of  Randall  Spicer,  assistant  Colo¬ 
rado  U.  band  director.  Sections  were  held 
for  both  bands  under  high  school  Instruc¬ 
tors  and  Richard  Bachman  of  Adams  State 
College.  Participating  schools  and  direc¬ 
tors  were:  Alamosa,  Kenneth  Mon  tel; 
Center,  Bonnie  Owens;  Del  Norte,  Pat 
Greathouse;  Monte  Vista,  Byron  Syiing 
and  Joseph  McCarthy ;  and  Sargent, 
Charles  Teghtmeyer. 
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SM  CONTEST  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED! 


BILLY  FRANK  SHINES  IN 
MUSIC  AND  BASKETBALL 

{Second  prize — $6.00) 

By  Alva  Stewart 

High  School  Band 
Marshville,  North  Carolina 

Mary-Jo  Dickson,  Director 

My  tMUid  pal's  name  is  Billy  Frank 
Smith.  He  is  a  junior  In  high  school  and 
is  a  member  of  the  band,  Klee  club,  as 
—  well  as  other  school 


Billy  Frank  Smith 


activities.  He  is  a 
first  cla.ss  forward 
on  the  basketball 
team.  His  popuiar- 
ity  at  school  is  not 
doubted  by  anyone. 
“Jerksey”,  as  he  is 
'  called,  stands  6’  1", 

ha.*^  blonde  hair  and 
brown 

In  the  school 
room  “Jerksey” 
an  average  student. 

Billy  Frank  Smith  ^Is  subjects  Include 
bookkeeping,  typ¬ 
ing,  Knglish  and  history.  Although  he  has 
never  failed  a  .subject,  he  is  not  a  straight 
"A”  student.  He  gets  along  with  the 
teachers. 

“Jerksey"  has  been  rated  the  best  snare 
drummer  in  the  Marshville  Band ;  how¬ 
ever,  recently  he  changed  to  the  bass 
horn.  He  is  making  splendid'  progress, 
and  although  Just  a  beginner,  he  will  be 
a  valuable  asset  at  contest.  Bill  FVank 
has  been  a  loyal  member  of  the  band  for 
four  years. 

My  pal  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
school  glee  club.  He  also  makes  use  of 
his  voice  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
choir.  Seldom  does  he  miss  a  Sunday 
school  or  church  service.  During  the 
Christmas  program  given  recently  by  the 
chureh  choir,  “Jerksey"  sang  a  baritone 
solo.  He  also  sang  in  a  sextet  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  presented  by  the  glee  club. 

Although  he  doesn’t  sing  loud,  his  voice 
.stands  out  when  singing  in  a  group.  Mrs. 
Crosswell,  the  director  of  the  glee  club, 
is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  Billy  Prank 
will  be  a  valuable  member  at  contest. 

On  the  basketball  court  his  services  are 
greatly  appreciated.  In  the  six  games  the 
team  has  played  this,  year,  “Jerksey"  has 
proven  his  worth  as  a  basketball  player. 
His  nuiny  tricks  on  the  hardwood  have 
fooled  the  opposition  more  than  once.  My 
l>al  led  the  junior  class  against  the  seniors 
in  November  when  the  school  tournament 
was  going  on.  He  is  very  faithful  about 
coming  to  the  praotices  and  is  the  only 
junior  on  the  first  string."  This  is  his  third 
year  on  the  team. 

"Jerksey”  also  enjoys  playing  football 
and  baseball.  During  the  baseball  season 
he  was  the  regular  centerflelder  on  the 
school  team.  In  the  track  meet  last  year, 
he  represented  Marshville  in  the  standing 
broad  jump.  Another  of  his  favorite  hob¬ 
bies  is  hunting. 

In  everything  Bill  Frank  does,  he  tries 
to  do  his  best.  That  is  why  he  is  “phys¬ 
ically  strong,  mentally  awake,  and  moral¬ 
ly  straight.” 


TRUMPETER  Gene  Ruuo  of  West 

Orange,  N.  J.,  high  school  has  a 

great  future  with  nis  dance  band. 

{First  Prise — $10.00) 

N.  1.  TRUMPETER  HEADED 
FOR  NAME  BAND  CAREER 

By  Michael  Termaro 

West  Orange  High  School  Band 
West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Charles  L.  Reifsnyder,  Director 

The  student  I  have  chosen  that’s  in  our 
school  band  and  orchestra  is  well  known 
in  our  community  of  West  Orange  as  well 
as  Northern  Jersey.  His  name  is  Gene 
Russo ;  he  plays  trumpet  and  leads  his 
band  at  dances  and  weddings. 

He  started  playing  the  trumpet  in  May, 
1944  and  has  ridden  up  to  the  top.  He 
started  playing  with  a  flve-plece  “combo” 
and  was  playing  every  Friday  night  for 
one  dollar  until  it  broke  up  and  then  he 
formed  his  own  band.  His  first  big  job 
was  on  February  24,  1946;  and  he  went 
under  the  name  of  “Gene  Russo  and  His 
Nine  Rhythmalres”.  The  dance  was 
a  basketball  dance  at  our  high  school.  At 
this  job  he  received  fcii  dollars  while  the 
rest  of  the  band  got  eight.  You  could  see 
the  difference  between  his  first  and  this 
job.  At  this  dance  he  put  on  such  a 
good  showing  that  men  from  various  clubs 
booked  him  for  several  engagements.  At 
■several  high  school  “pep”  rallies  for  foot¬ 
ball  games  he  led  the  band  in  absence  of 
Mr.  Charles  Reifsnyder,  our  music  direc¬ 
tor  in  sobool. 

One  night  at  our  canteen,  (W.O.T.A.C.) 
West  Orange  Teen  Age  Canteen,  we  had  a 
bam  dance  in  which  he  introduced  his  own 
jump  number  which  he  wrote.  It  featured 
his  brass  section.  The  name  of  it  is  “G. 
R.’s  Boogie”.  It  took  him  seven  hours 
in  which  to  arrange  this  number.  It  was 
so  well  *liked  that  at  every  dance  he  then 
played,  it  was  his  biggest  request.  We 
also  had  a  “Sadie  Hawkins  Dance”  at 
which  he  also  played.  Several  pictures 
were  taken  of  his  band.  At  this  dance 
they  were  going  to  introduce  the  “Daisy 


DRUM  MAJORING  PRODUCES 
A  BIG  CHANGE  IN  FELIX 

Francis  Strachan,  Director 
{Fourth  prise — $2.50) 

By  Maye  Johnson 

Tolleson  Union  High  School  Band 
Tolleson,  Arizona 

Feliciano  Ordonez  was  born  on  June  9, 
1930  on  a  ranch  near  Tolleson,  Arizona. 

He  has  gone  to  several  grammar  schools, 
but  all  his  high 
school  days  have 
been  spent  at  Tolle- 
som.  When  he  was 
in  grammar  school, 
he  joined  the 
Phoenix  Junior  ||1 
Police,  where  he 
learned  to  march. 

Last  year  “Felix” 
was  assistant  drum  _  . 

major,  but  this  year  W'* 
he  is  our  drum  major.  He  has  no 
trouble  leading  our  band  through  their 
maneuvers  because  his  timing  is  perfect. 
Everyone  respects  him  and  is  willing  to 
follow  his  directions. 

When  “Felix”  was  a  sophomore,  he 
I  took  up  clarinet  because  he  liked  to  listen 
'  to  clarinet  music  on  the  radio.  He  really 
Likes  music  and  says  he  would  have  made 
it  bis  profession  if  he  had  started  earlier. 

Tolleson  is  just  getting  started  in  music 
and  there  are  still  some  people  who  think 
that  it  is  “slssy-stuft”  to  play  with  the 
band  or  sing  in  the  choru.s.  "Felix”  has 
.  taken  a  lot  of  teasing  from  the  fellows 
^  around  here,  especially  those  who  are  out 
j  of  school,  but  he  doesn’t  let  it  bother  him. 

,  When  I  first  met  him,  he  was  shy  and 
j  hardly  said  anything  to  anyone.  This 
year  he  is  just  one  of  the  gang  and 
laughs  and  jokes  with  everyone.  I  feel 
[  that  this  change  is  due  to  his  association 
I  with  music.* 

.  Besides  his  jobs  with  both  concert  and 
j  marching  band,  he  is  active  in  several 
j  other  things  around  school.  He  works 
^  with  photography,  sings  in  the  boy's 
j  chorus,  is  our  star  miler  in  track,  and 
j  up  until  this  year  he  has  played  basket- 
ball,  which  he  dropped  to  play  saxophone 
»  In  the  school  dance  orchestra. 

1  This  is  “Felix’s”  last  year  with  us  and 
j  we  will  certainly  miss  him.  He  has  done 
^  a  hard  job  remarkably  well.  Our  hats 
are  off  to  “Felix”,  our  drum  major ! 


Mae  of  West  Orange”.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  junior  girl  in  our  school ;  she  chose  a 
song  in  which  the  girls  had  to  cross  the 
dance  floor  and  pick  a  partner  to  dance 
with.  The  number  she  chose  was  “I  Wi.sh 
I  Didn’t  Love  You  So”. 

In  school  a  swing  band  was  formed  and 
you  guessed  it.  Gene  was  the  leader.  We 
were  using  his  orchestrations.  He  wanted 
to  “concentrate  on  sweet  music,  a  little 
swing,  but  no  jazz”.  He  wanted  to  featvire 
Glenn  Miller  and  Harry  James  numbers 
siKh  as  “In  the  Mood”  and  “String  of 
Pearls”. 

During  a  rehearsal  for  a  variety  show 
that  was  given  in  our  assembly  program 
(Please  turn  to  page  24) 


Diary  of  a  Girls’ 


SEPTEMBER  found  ut  working  hard  fo  polish  up  drills  and  forntaflons.  That's  Wanda  Chinn,  our  drum  maior,  In  tha  load  as  wa  go  into  a  company  front! 


BUSY  is  tha  word  for  tha  girls  of  tha  Tornado 
Drum  Corps  of  Coffayvilla,  Kansas.  Thair  crisp, 
pracisa  marching  styla  and  aya-plaasing  appaaranca 
makas  tham  ona  of  tha  stata's  most  popular  music 
groups. 

Though  tha  corps  can  claim  a  string  of  honors 
from  hara  to  Thur^ay,  thair  chlaf  incantiva  is  just 
what  is  shown  in  thasa  picturas — ^tha  fun  that  comas 
from  parforming  with  a  wall-tralnad  taam. 

Diractad  by  Harvay  Lawis,  tha  girls  kaap  a  busy 
schadula  throughout  tha  school  year.  Thair  diary 
raflacts  tha  work — and  tha  fun— of  baing  a  schocA 
musician. 


LABOR  DAY — Jaapars,  was  it  hotl  All  doltad  up  in  our  spiffy  Wast  Point  styla  uniforms 
wa  lad  the  big  parade  through  town.  Doesn't  look  it  hara,  but  It  was  110*  in  tha  shade. 
Behind  us  In  tna  convartibla  Is  tha  governor  of  Kansas.  Look  at  those  sticks  twirll 


OCTOBER.  Aftar  rehearsal  today  we  all  swarmed  up  on  tha  bleachers  and  triad  to 
smile  pretty  for  tha  cameraman.  Ona  of  our  girls  was  just  chosen  Football  Quean  and 
another  YaarBook  Quean.  Batcha  can't  guess  which  onasi  Nope — sorry,  you're  wrong. 


NOVEMBER.  Our  big  show  at  tha  game  today  was 
rained  out  and  most  of  tha  gals  ran  for  cover,  tha  big 
sissiasi  Tha  rest  of  us  stuck  it  out — why,  I  don't 
know.  Wa  got  soaked,  but  it  was  lots  and  lots  of  fuel 


CUBANS  d*tc«nd«d  on  ut  in  drovot  today,  on  routo 
to  tho  Liont  Convontion  in  'Frisco.  Wo  ontortainod  all 
400  of  thorn  with  tomo  marchin9  ond  Botty  Austin 
showed  a  Havana  cood  tho  ins  and  outs  of  twirling  o 
tympani  mallot.  Luckily  for  tho  Good  Neighbor  policy 
nobody  was  hurt.  How  do  you  like  tho  Cuban  slocks? 


CHRISTMAS.  Wo  bundled  up  in  our  winter  uniforms  and  again  led  the  parade  down¬ 
town.  The  West  Point  uniforms  really  do  more  for  us,  don't  you  think?  But,  confidontialiy, 
thoy'ro  not  nearly  as  warm  and  who  are  wo  to  bo  style-conscious  on  a  winter  dayl 


wm 


m 


PLAG-RAISING  coremonlos  called  for  a  tricky  "star"  countermarch  while 
the  other  throe  Coffoyvillo  bands,  senior  high,  junior  high  and  junior, 
coBoge,  looked  on  in  tho  background.  Evan  Mr.  Lewis  admitted  we  looked 
pretty  good  here;  and  he's  a  hard  man  to  please.  "Marching  positions 


ganerally  good,"  he  said.  "Snare  sticb  and  bugles  in  fair  positions.  But — 
right  sida  bass  drum  has  failed  to  twirl  left  matlet,with  others."  Imaginel 
Please,  Mr.  Lewis,  put  that  whip  away  .  .  .  we'll  do^etter  next  time,  honesti 
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CONTEST  WINNERS  TELL  ALL 
ABOUT  THEIR  BAND  PALS 


iC’oittiiiued  from  page  21) 
about  a  month  ago  he  thought  we  needed 
a  singer  for  the  swing  band  so  he  heard 
this  girl  named  Trudy  Kreltter  sing  and 
he  liked  her  voice  so  he  asked  her  to  come 
to  rehearsals  and  she  will  be  able  to  sing 
in  our  show  which  we  are  going  to  put  on 
January  22,  1948.  She  Is  only  a  sopho¬ 
more. 

During  the  recent  Christmas  vacation 
Gene  arranged  a  number  which  he  com- 
l>osed  In  November.  He  didn't  spend  seven 
hours  on  this  number  but  instead  he  spent 
several  weeks.  The  number  Is  called 
"When  Twilight  Falls".  It  is  now  copy¬ 
righted  In  the  Library  of  Congress  In 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  Item  Is  from  one  of  our  recent 
school  papers :  "Gene  Russo  is  quite  taken 
up  with  his  music  and  radio.'  He  has  his 
own  band.  His  radio  ability  enabled  him 
to  make  a  public  address  system  to  assist 
his  band  and  making  the  ‘noise’  louder." 


(Third  prize — $2.50) 

LENOIR'S  BAND  LIBRARIAN 
RATES  TOPS  ALL  AROUND 

By  Virginia  Craig 

Lenoir  High  School  Band 
Lenoir,  North  Carolina 

Jamei  C.  Harper,  Hireotor 


When  someone  asks  me  who  I  think  is 
the  most  outstanding  member  of  our  band 
it  doesn't  take  me  long  to  answer.  In  my 
opdnion  Phyllis  Huffstetler  Is  a  very  vital 
person  in  the  life  of  the  Lenoir  High 
School  Band. 

Besides  holding  an  Important  chair  in 
the  French  Horn  section,  Phil,  as  she  is 
affectionately  called,  is  the  Band  Librarian. 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  Is  no  easy  Job. 
Hvery  morning  She  spends  her  practice 
period  stamping  and  Issuing  music,  mend¬ 
ing  music,  straightening  flies,  and  all  the 
other  Jobs  connected  with  the  work  of 
a  librarian,  tiots  of  afternoons  she  works 
after  school.  Most  of  her  practicing  has 
to  be  done  after  school  also. 

That’s  not  all  Oither.  Phil  is  the  left 
pivot  of  the  second  squad  in  the  marching 
band.  It's  not  a  very  easy  position  to 
march.  You  can  be  a  fraction  of  an  Inch 
out  of  line  and  throw  the  whole  band 
off.  As  always,  Phil  Is  on  the  alert  and 
keeps  her  squad  In  line.  She  Is  also  an 
officer  and  attends  all  officers’  meetings 
and  cooperates  with  them  In  every  way. 

I  have  gone  to  school  with  Phil  for 
eleven  years  and  In  all  that  time  I  have 
never  heard  an  unkind  word  said  about 
her.  She  Is  a  natural  leader  and  takes 
part  in  all  school  actlvltiea  In  addition 
to  being  the  Treasurer  of  the  Student 
Council,  Phil  belongs  to  several  school 
clubs  and  has  won  a  citizenship  medal. 
With  her  cheery  snvile  and  friendly  dis¬ 
position  Phil  gets  along  with  everybody. 
She  is  an  "A”  student  and  admired  by 
all  her  teachers. 

Yes,  I  think  Phyllis  Huffstetler  is  an 
outstanding  personality.  Don’t  you? 


HORNIST  end  Band  Librarian  of 
Lenoir,  N.  C.,  high  school  band,  smil¬ 
ing  Phil  Huffstetler  Is  an  "A"  student. 


Other  Winners 

Students  below  are  winners  of  $1  honor¬ 
able  mention  prize.  Watch  for  their 
stories  in  future  issues  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIANI 

Annette  Raymon,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Janice  Arbogastr  Shiart,  Fla. 

hdarjorie  And^erson,  Batavia,  III. 

BHIy  Gudie,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Zitamae  Plankovich,  Tacoma,  Wn. 

The  Sh4  wishes  to  ^ank  the  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  showed  their  interest  in  their 
band  and  orchestra  by  entering  this  con¬ 
test.  We  hope  all  of  you  had  as  much 
fun  preparing  your  entries  as  we  did 
reading  them.  Would  you  like  more  con¬ 
tests  like  this? 


Illinois  Bands  to  Play  in 
State  Music  Week  Fete 

Chicago,  III. — By  proclamation  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dwight  H.  Green,  the  week  of 
April  24  to  30  haa  been  set  aside  as  Illi¬ 
nois  Music  Week  In  honor  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  which  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  present  a  gigantic  Festival-Pageant 
in  CTilcago’s  Medinah  Temple  on  April  24, 
according  to  Mra  Alma  K.  Anderson, 
President  of  the  Federation. 

As  the  opening  highlight  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  32nd  annual  convention,  to  be  held 
In  the  Hdgewater  Beach  Hotel,  a  cMt  of 
1,000  persons,  including  a  number  of  high 
school  bands  In  Chicago  and  Illinois,  will 
take  part  In  this  historic  Pageant,  which 
will  musically  portray  the  role  played  by 
music  in  the  history  of  Illinois  from  pre- 
ploneer  days  to  the  present. 


Clarence  Saufhill  Returns 
from  California  to  Head 
U.  of  I,  Extension  Unit 


Vrbana-Champaign,  tit. — Clarence  Saw- 
hill,  formerly  associate  professor  of  musU- 
and  assistant  director  of  military  bands 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  return 
here  next  fall  as  associate  director  of 
music  and  director  of  music  extension. 

Announcement  that  Sawhlll  would  re¬ 
turn  after  serving  as  director  of  bands 
for  a  year  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  was  made  Jointly  today  by 
John  M.  Kuypers,  director  of  the  U.  of  I. 
School  of  Music,  and  Robert  B.  Browne, 
dean  of  the  Division  of  University  Ex¬ 
tension. 

As  director  of  music  extension,  Sawhlll 
will  develop  a  music  extension  program 
throughout  the  state,  working  with 
schools,  advising  young  people  of  musical 
talent,  and  encouraging  musical  work  In 
industrial  plants,  with  organised  workers, 
with  music  clubs,  and  with  farm  organi¬ 
sations,  Dean  Browne  said. 

The  new  director  of  music  extension 
also  will  be  asked  to  "explore  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  summer  music  program  at  the 
University’s  Robert  Allerton  Park,  for 
talented  musicians  and  composers. 

A  start  on  developing  plans  for  the 
statewide  work  In  music  extension  was 
made  this  year  when  Director  Kuypers 
“loaned”  A.  D.  Etler,  associate  professor 
of  music,  to  the  Extension  Division  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

In  addition  to  his  band  work,  at  Illinois, 
Sawhlll  was  director  of  the  men’s  glee 
club  and  had  charge  of  the  musical  work 
at  Wesley  Foundation.  During  the  war, 
he  was  also  director  of  the  football  band. 

Sawhill  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  enthusiastic  about  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  developing  the  new  program. 

"I  think  we  are  extremely  fortunate  In 
getting  a  person  of  Sawhill’s  taleilt  and 
personality,"  Dean  Browne  said. 

Before  coming  to  Illinois  In  the  fall  of 
1937  as  teacher  of  applied  music  and  as¬ 
sistant  conductor  of  bands,  he  directed 
three  high  school  bands  to  first  place  rat¬ 
ings  In  the  National  High  School  Band 
contest.  Two  of  these  were  from  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  and  the  third  was  from  Urbana 
High  School.  . 

For  his  outstanding  work  at  Lawrence, 
Sawhlll  was  elected  to  the  academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  New  York  City.  He 
formerly  served  as  guest  conductor  and 
judge  at  numerous  music  contests  and 
festivals  throughout  the  Middle  West  and 
was  chairman  of  the  woodwind  committee 
of  the  National  High  School  Music  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Sawhlll  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  from  Bethany  College,  LIndsborg, 
Kan. :  a  conductor’s  certificate  from  the 
Sherwood  School  of  Music,  Chicago ;  and 
a  master  of  music  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  He  has  also  studied  at 
Northwestern  University  and  has  taken 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

Sawhlll  was  praised  highly  In  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  press  last  fall  for  his  work  with 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
hands. 
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MUSIC  WEEK  this  year  begins  on 
May  2nd  and  lasts  the  regulation  seven 
days,  through  May  9th.  We  don't  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  how  many  special  "weeks" 
are  being  promoted  nowdays,  but  there 
are  probably  more  than  the  calendar  al¬ 
lows.  And  of  them  all.  Music  Week,  has 
about  the  most  worthwhile  pur|>ose  and 
universal  appeal.  It  would  be  too  bad 
If  It  were  passed  oft  as  “Jtist  another  one 
of  those  weeks”  In  your  home  town.  And 
yet  that  is  what  will  probably  happen 
unless  you  get  on  the  ball  Instanter  and 
do  something  about  It 

Your  band  should  be  right  in  the  thick 
of  the  Music  Week  activity.  You  can 
dramatise  your  music  department  in  an 
assembly  program ;  you  can  give  a  con¬ 
cert  In  the  middle  of  town  and  let  the 
traffic  wait.  You  can  see  to  it  that  your 
local  paper  runs  a  feature  story  on  the 
progress  school  music  has  made  In  the 
community.  You  can  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  band  to  call  on  the  mayor 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  enlist 
their  cooperation  in  sponsoring  a  civic 
program  dedicated  to  music.  It’s  your 
week — make  the  most  of  it.  And  be 
sure  to  let  the  SM  in  on  what  you're 
planning.  Perhaps  we  can  help  out. 

•  99 

FOR  SOME  MONTHS  the  SM  has  been 
taking  a  series  of  close-up  lo<^  at  some 
of  our  country’s  famous  military  bands 
and  the  men  who  play  In  them.  There 
are  more  articles  to  come  In  this  series, 
including  Army,  Navy,  Marine  and  Air 
Corps  bands. 

The  Idea  behind  this  series  Is  to  give 
you  a  look  into  the  career  opportunities 
offered  by  the  various  service  music  or¬ 
ganizations.  Right  now  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  are  staging  a  recruiting  drive 
of  vast  proportlona  ^nd  they  mean  busi¬ 
ness.  '^ey've  upped  pay  and  promotion 
opportunities  and  will  even  let  you  pick 
your  own  type  of  duty.  Thus  In  the ' 


LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. — Bandtmso  from  the  Psstsic  Valley  High  School  are  consistent 
winners  of  positions  in  the  New  Jersey  All-State  Band.  Above  are  the  14  All-Stat¬ 
ers  from  this  year's  band.  Directed  by  Frank  Groff,  five  are  in  first  chairs. 


brave  new  postwar  Army  there  should 
be  no  piccolo  playars  digging  ditches. 
(Bow  many  ditch-diggers  will  be  playing 
piccolo  Is,  of  course,  another  matter,  but 
we  are  confident  Uie  high  command  can 
cope  with  this.) 

For  the  school  musician  who  Is  looking 
ahead  to  career  opportunities  after  gradu¬ 


ation,  the  various  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  offer  a  deal  that  Is  well  worth 
looking  into.  Musical  calibre  of  most 
service  groups  Is  high,  and  some,  like  the 
Air  Force  Band,  are  absolutely  tops. 
Talk  It  over  with  your  folks  and  your 
director  and  If  you  want  any  further  In¬ 
formation,  drop  a  line  to  the  SM. 


fioJtfuuVUtL  Dakotans  Shows  Versatile  Musicianship 


By  John  Harpham 

Random  Shots 


FIRST  OFF,  here’s  a  personal  note  of 
thank.s  to  all  of  you  who  entered  the 
"School  Musicians 
in  the  News"  oon- 
We  had  the 
time  of  our 

\  reading  over  your 

V  In  the 

J  whole  thing  .seemed 

to  be  so  much  fun 
\  all  around  that 

^  that  we’re  consld- 

V  ^  ering  putting  this 

J  <in  an  annual  basis. 

^  r  How  about  it? 

Would  you  like  a 
contest  like  this 
next  year? 

I’erhaps  you  really  intended  to  get  a 
story  in  for  the  contest  and  what  with 
one  thing  and  another  you  Just  never 
quite  got  around  to  it.  Okay,  send  it 
ill  now.  You  won't  collect  a  red  cent 
for  It,  but  it  would  be  fun  to  see  it  in 
print  anyway,  wouldn’t  It?  After  all, 
what’s  money? 


HERREID,  S.  D. — Versefility  and  sound  musicianship  were  displayed  by  the  Herraid 
Concerl  Band  in  their  recent  mid-winter  concert.  Marches,  overtures,  swing  and 
boogie-woogie  were  played  under  the  direction  of  A.  E.  Joachin,  band  director  at 
Herreid  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  band  is  pointing  for  the  state-regional  contest  to 
be  held  at  Mobridga  next  April.  They've  rated  superior  in  Class  B  since  1942. 


Fourteen  All-Staters  in  One  New  lersey  Band 


A  New  Column,  Beginning  in  This  Issue 


JhiL  QompoMhA, 
and,  OjUum^sM,  Cchnah, 


By  C.  Wallace  Gould 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 

What  Does  It  Take  to  Write  Music? 


When  Bob  Shepherd,  genial  publisher, 
and  John  Harpham,  the  perauasive  editor 
of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN,  took  me 
into  the  inner  sanctum  of  their  new  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Steger  Bldg,  in  Chicago  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  suggested  that  possi¬ 
bly  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  readers  might 
be  interested  in  following  a  column  de¬ 
voted  to  the  problems  of  composers  and 
arrangers  in  the  school  music  field,  my 
first  inclination  was  to  take  off  for  the 
hinterlands  where  the  buffalos  still  roam 
and  wolves  of  the  four-legged  variety 
howl  all  night. 

However,  after  giving  the  matter  quite 
a  bit  of  further  thought,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  such  a  project  might  be  of  equal 
value  to  all  of  us,  you  as  well  as  to  me. 
EJvery  band  director,  at  some  time  or 
other,  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
making  arrangements  for  various  instru¬ 
mental  combinations  such  as  brass  sextet, 
woodwind  quintet,  string  ensemble,  or 
even  full  band  or  orchestra.  This  fre¬ 
quently  leads  to  many  problems  and  it 
is  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  help 
solve  these  for  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
readers,  that  Yours  Truly  is  starting 
this  column  this  month. 

It  has  always  been  the  author's  con¬ 
viction  that  a  column  to  be  of  most  value, 
requires  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
all  its  readers.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
his  hope  that  readers  will  write  to  him 
often  concerning  their  composing  and  ar¬ 
ranging  problems.  With  such  team-work, 
many  provocative  discussions  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  this  corner  in  future  issues, 
and  your  columnist  will  be  most  happy 
to  thus  answer  your  letters. 

Although  it  is  presumed  that  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  the  readers  of  this  column 
will  be  interested  in  the  various  tech¬ 
niques  of  arranging,  it  Is  the  writer’s 
hope  that  all  who  have  done  any  com¬ 
posing  or  aspire  to  do  the  same  will 
also  write  frequently. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  too 
many  people  with  musical  ability  feel 
that  the  creative  aspect  of  music  is  be¬ 
yond  a  closed  door  as  far  as  they  per¬ 
sonally  are  concerned.  How  delighted 
many  of  these  same  Individuals  could  be 
with  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishment 
in  this  direction! 

The  balance  of  this  month’s  article, 
however,  will  be  devoted  to  some  basic 
fundamentals  of  musical  training  and 
musicianship  that  the  would-be-successful 
arranger  miut  attempt  to  gain.  The 


problems  of  the  composer  we  will  leave 
for  future  issues. 

NECESSARY  BACKGROUND 

Now  it  would  probably  be  as  foolish 
to  argue  that  a  person  could  become  a 
successful  arranger  without  a  fairly  good 
background  in  the  study  of  musical  the¬ 
ory — harmony,  counterpoint,  form,  etc., 
as  it  would  be  to  argue  that  a  person 
could  become  a  first  class  architect  with¬ 
out  a  good  background  in  the  field  of 
mathematics.  However,  it  has  been  found 
by  many  potential  arrangers  in  the  past 
that  fundamental  weaknesses  in  the 
knowledge  of  musical  theory  can  be  rem¬ 
edied  at  the  same  time  a  command  of 
arranging  techniques  is  being  gained — 
largely  through  careful  study  of  fine 
arrangements  by  recognised  authorities. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  great  Rus¬ 
sian  composer,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  first 
started  to  give  lessons  in  theory,  he  knew 
little  more  than  his  students.  However, 
he  had  the  will  to  learn  and  consequently 
he  eventually  became  one  of  the  greatest 
arrangers,  or  orchestrators,  of  all  times. 

LEARNING  HARMONY 

If  you  are  convinced  that  you  want 
to  become  an  arranger,  it  is  this  author’s 
suggestion  that  you  do  not  let  any  in- 
.adequacy  of  command  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint  stand  in 'your  way.  Procure, 
a  good  harmony  text  such  as  "Lessons 
in  Harmony”  by  Arthur  E.  Heacox  (Publ. 
by  A.  G.  Comings.  Oberlln,  Ohio),  work 
the  exercises  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
as  you  progress  and  within  six  months' 
time,  if  you  are  diligent,  you  should  be 
able  to  gain  a  suflicient  theoretical  back¬ 
ground  to  enable  you  to  make  good  head¬ 
way  in  the  field  of  arranging. 

Some  years  ago,  while  still  an  under¬ 
graduate  in  college  and  frequently  sub¬ 
merged  (?)  in  the  study  of  harmony, 
counterpoint  and  formal  analysis,  your 
author  sometimes  wondered  of  what  prac¬ 
tical  value  could  be  a  perpetual  struggle 
to  dodge  consecutive  octaves  and  fifths, 
augmented  seconds,  tritones,  and  all  of 
the  other  bugaboos  of  theory.  However, 
when  later  it  was  his  privilege  to  attend 
and  participate  in  arranging  classes  un¬ 
der  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  contem¬ 
porary  arrangers,  N.  L.  Lake,  he  soon 
learned  the  value  of  all  of  his  previous 
arduous  hours  of  study. 

He  soon  found  that  the  best  arrange¬ 
ments  rest  upon  tried  and  proven  har¬ 
monic  principles  such  as  proper  stress¬ 
ing  in  the  various  instruments  of  the  band 


of  the  chief  tones  of  the  triad,  the  rout 
being  usually  the  most  Important  for 
doubling  purposes,  the  fifth  next,  and 
finally  the  third  which  should  receive 
the  least  stress  but,  nonetheless,  should 
never  under  any  condition  be  omitted. 
Your  author  further  discovered  that  in¬ 
ner  melodies  should  usually  be  equally  in¬ 
teresting  as  upper  parts  and  that  a  good 
bass  moving  often  in  contrary  motion 
to  the  rest  of  the  harmony  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  most  Interesting  and  strength¬ 
ening  part  of  all. 

COUNTER  MHILODIBS 

Whereas  in  piano  or  vocal  pieces  it  is 
often  sufflcient  to  have  only  one  prin¬ 
cipal  melody,  in  band  and  orchestr.-i 
works  it  is  often  the  judicious  relation¬ 
ship  of  principal  melodies  with  counter- 
melodies  that  gives  a  composition  strength 
and  enduring  interest 

John  Philip  Sousa  did  not  use  as  many 
counter-melodies  in  his  band  marche.s 
as  do  many  of  the  other  fine  march  com¬ 
posers  of  today.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  his  themes  were  usually  of  such 
great  power  that  they  did  not  need  coun¬ 
ter-melodies — nevertheless,  some  of  the 
best  of  the  contemporary  marches  of 
other  composers  feature  Importantly  coun¬ 
ter  as  well  as  principal  melodies.  For 
proof  of  this  examine  some  of  the  fine 
Hall  marches,  such  as  The  New  Colonial, 
etc. 

Johannes  Brahms  is  said  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  exercises  in  counterpoint  almost  every 
day  during  his  creative  life.  The  results 
he  achieved  should  serve  to  indicate  the 
value  of  having  a  good  foundation  In 
this  field. 

Probably  you  are  saying  to  yourself 
about  this  point,  "Well,  this  was  all  very 
well  for  Brahms.  He  was  a  great  genius 
to  start  with.  How  about  me,  Mr.  John 
Q.  AveragemanT' 

My  answer  here  would  be — aim  for 
the  highest  goal  possible.  You  may  not 
make  a  greater  orchestral  arrangement 
than  Rimsky-KorsakotTs  own  of  his  Sche- 
heresade  Suite,  but  if  you  will  aim  to 
do  so,  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
come  much  closer  to  your  goal  than  you 
will  If  you  do  not  have  such  a  high  pur¬ 
pose  In  mind  when  starting  yOur  work. 

Finally,  let  me  again  urge  you  to  write 
to  me  with  yt>ur  composing  and  arrang¬ 
ing  problems  so  that  you  and  I  together 
oan  uphold  the  high  goal  of  making  ‘The 
Compoeer's  and  Arranger’s  Comer”  a  big 
success.  With  this  parting  plea.  I’ll  say, 
"So  long,  until  next  month.” 
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(Chromatic  scale  can  be  played  and  must 
be  practiced  using  either  left-right-left 
or  right-left-right  little  Anger  combina¬ 
tions)  ;  Same  for  middle  line  B-C-C  sharp 
with  added  register  key ;  low  E-P  sharp-G 
sharp  or  middle  line  B-C  sharp-D  sharp 
must  be  played  right-left-right  little  An¬ 
gers  respectively. 

b.  Play  1st  line  Eb  and  high  Bb  with 
right  hand  bottom  side  key  in  all  these 
combinations :  E^-C-Eb,  Db-Elb-Ob.  low 
Bb-E%-Bb.  When  3rd  Anger  left  hand  is 
in  use  on  a  note  which  precedes  or  follows 
1st  line  Elb  or  kigh  Bb  use  the  right  hand 
Angering  to  avoid  sliding  from  a  key  to 
a  hole  or  from  a  hole  to  a  key  as  would 
be  the  case  were  you  to  use  the  left  hand 
Eb-Bb  Angering. 

(Cant,  on  next  page) 
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Allan  Hadley  Bone 

Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

FINGERINGS 

Here  you  are  ...  all  the  essential 
principles  of  Angering  for  Ane  clarinet- 
ing!  Study  them  carefully.  No  fancy 
or  non-essential  Angerings  are  included. 

We  will  consider  the  SPECIAL,  Angerings 
next  month.  This  month  you  should  make 
a  real  effort  to  check  yourself  on  the 
basic  Angerings  which  are  here  presented. 

As  you  approach  the  problem  of  correct 
Angerings  keep  these  three  thoughts  in 
mind : 

1.  Don’t  stay  in  your  rut — if  tl»c  Angcr- 
ings  here  set  forth  are  new  to  you  or 
different  from  your  own  system  try  them 
anyhow.  Think  them  over.  Practice 
them.  Give  them  a  chance  to  become  a 
part  of  your  regular  technic.  Time  and 
patience  will  make  your  playing  smooth 
and  effortless,  provided  you  begin  now 
to  base  your  Angering  system  on  the 
proven  principles  which  I  shall  set  forth 
for  you ;  principles  employed  by  every 
Ane  teacher  or  performer  on  our  instru¬ 
ment. 

2.  If  in  doubt  about  the  advisability 
of  adopting  my  suggestions  in  place  of 
your  own  Angering  habits  try  this  test ; 

Piay  the  Angering  in  question  your  way 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Is  it  smooth ;  is 
it  easy  to  play  rapidly?  Now  try  the 
new  way  as  I  suggest.  Which  method — 
yours  or  mine— enakes  for  greater  speed 
and  smoothness?  If  a  griven  method  of 
Angering  does  not  hold  up  under  this 
SPEED  TEST  In  comparison  with  another 
way  of  Angering  then  it  should  not  be 
used  at  any  time — excepting  where  tone 
quality  or  intonation  is  improved.  Such 
special  Angerings — to  improve  tone  qual¬ 
ity  or  Intonation — will  be  considered  next 
month.  This  month  we  are  concerned 
with  the  most  ffuent,  the  least  awkward 
methods  of  Angering. 

3.  Slow,  disciplined  practice — prefer¬ 
ably  with  a  metronome — with  gradual 
acceleration  of  speed  will  make  the  most 
difficult  and  awkward  note  combinations 
smooth  and  easy  for  you  one  day.  Re¬ 
member:  Patient,  methodical  practice 
with  careful  listening  and  analysis  of 
what  you  are  doing,  combined  with  grad¬ 
ual,  day-by-day,  metronomically  sys¬ 
tematic  increase  of  speed  will  make  you  a 
really  Ane  player.  No  Ane  player  ever 
arrived  at  his  technical  ease  and  con¬ 
trol  without  having  put  himself  through 
Just  such  a  rigid  discipline. 

Four  Basic  rules  which  regulate  ail 
Angerings : 

1.  Keep  your  Angering  in  the  same 
hand  whenever  possible. 

a.  Consider  the  possibility  of  playing 
1st  line  Elb  and  high  Bb  with  the  left 
hand  (3rd  Anger)  instead  of  bringing  In 
the  right  hand.  I  Insist  that  you  use  left 
hand  on  these  notes  when  approaching 
them  chromatically  or  dlatonically.  Ex¬ 
ception:  If  left  hand  3rd  Anger  Is  In  use 
either  before  or  after  these  notes  (Eb-Bb) 
then  you  must  use  the  right  hand  side 
key  Angering.  L«w  Db  to  Eg,  or  high 
Ab  to  Bb  for  example. 

b.  On  low  E,  F,  F  sharp  or  middle  line 
B,  C,  C  sharp  use  right  hand  Angering.s 
rather  than  left  hand  if  you  are  playing 
any  of  the  following  type  combinations : 
low  A-E-A.  G-P-G,  Bb-F-Bb,  A-P  sharp-A. 
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PLASTIC  WITH  THE  VIBRANCY  OF  CANE 


•  Economy 

•  Longer  playing  life 

•  Fine  playing  qualities 

With  a  Colortone  Reed  on  your  mouth¬ 
piece  your  instrument  will  always  be  in 
top  playing  shape.  A  distinctive  color 
distinguishes  the  playing  strength  and 
every  reed  is  accurately  surfaced  and 
graduated. 

On  sale  at  most  good  music  stores  or 
order  from  us  direct.  Colortone  plastic 
reeds  are  superior  to  cane  in  their  mois¬ 
ture-resistant  qualities  and  answer  many 
a  troublesome  reed  problem. 


Clarinet  Reeds  .  .  S  .6o 
Alto  Sax  Reeds  .  .  .73 

Tenor  Sax  Reeds  .90 


The  Color  Tells  the  Strength 
B«  sur*  to  tpacify  color  wontod 
RED-Medium  Soft  WHITE-Modium 
BLUE— Medium  Hard 


By  DANIEL  BONADE 
-  Renowned  Clarinefisf  and  Teacher  — 
NaHonally  Recognized  Expert  on  Reedi 


This  new  Manual  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  experimenting  in 
the  art  of  making  reeds  play. 

It  teaches  the  "Why’s”  and  “How’s”  of  reed  fixing.  It  will  improve  one’s 
knowledge  about  reeds,  how  to  select  them  and  how  to  make  them  play  to  one’s 
liking. 

The  Manual  is  well  illustrated  and  is  a  “Must”  to  all  clarinet  and  saxophone 
players,  teadiers,  professionals,  students  and  amateurs. 

—  SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TO-DAY  —  PRICE  3  DOLLARS  — 

Bdiltd  and  Dittribuled  by 

Bonade  -  Falvo  -  Pupa  -  Musical  Supply  Corp. 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Double  Reeds 


such  a  combination  as  C  3rd  space — A 
throat  tone — C  by  merely  moving  thumb 
and  FIRST  AND  SEXIOND  flngera  of  the 
left  hand.  Think  of  these  two  Angers  as 
dapping  rabbit  ears.  This  concept  of 
keeping  right  hand  Angers  plus  3rd  Anger 
left  hand  down  when  coming  from  above. 
Into  throat  register,  and  back  up  is  of 
great  value  to  smooth  accomplishment  of 
the  "Break”  which  all  books  say  to  be  an 
awkward  spot  in  the  clarinet  Angering 
system. 

Your  intonation  in  the  throat  register 
will  be  Improved  since  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  playing  sharp  on  the  throat  tones  is 
noticeably  counteracted  by  keeping  right 
hand  Angers  down. 

Warning ;  Be  sifre  not  to  hold  right 
hand  Angers  down  when  playing  throat 


AVOID  CROSS  FINGE2UNG 

3.  Avoid  cross  Angerings  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  often  accomplished  by  the 
u.se  of  forked  Angerings.  (Explanation: 
Cross  Angering  means  lifting  of  one  Anger 
while,  at  the  same  time,  you  lower  an¬ 
other  Anger.  Example:  low  Bfc  to  B 
natural,  throat  F  to  F  sharp,  high  G  on 
top  of  staff  to  B\)  above  were  you  to  play 
Bj  with  1st  Anger  on  each  hand.  Forked 
Angering  means  depressing  1st  and  3rd 
Anger  of  one  hand  while  the  2nd  Anger 
is  raised.  Examples : 

a.  Dow  B?  to  B  natural  and  top  line 
F  to  F  sharp  are  nearly  always  played  by 
using  little  key  (x  key)  between  2nd  &  3rd 
right  hand  holes  on  B  natural  and  in  F 
.sharj).  This  key  is  depressed  by  the  3rd 
Anger  left  hand.  Rule:  When  low  B 
natural  is  preceded  or  followed  by  B!>,  use 
X  key  (forked  Angering)  on  the  B  natural. 
When  top  line  P"  sharp  is  preceded  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  F  natural  use  x  key  (forked 
Angering)  on  the  F  sharp. 

b.  When  throat  tone  P"  sharp  is  pre¬ 
ceded  or  followed  by  F  natural  use  thumb 
and  the  2  bottom  side  keys  of  the  right 
hand  on  F  sharp.  This  is  done  to  avoid 
the  cross  Angering  created  by  the  usual 
F  to  F  sharp  Angering. 

4.  Hold  right  hand  Angers  down  on  ail 
throat  tones  (G,  G  sharp,  A,  Bj)  when¬ 
ever  you  approach  them  from  above 
(notes  B,  C,  D,  E,  etc.,  of  the  clarion 
register  where  one  or  more  right  hand 
Angers  are  used)  and  are  going  back  up 
into  the  clarion  register  again.  In  brief: 
Clarion — throat — Clarion  means  keep  any 
Angers  which  are  In  use  In  clarion  regis¬ 
ter  notes  down  as  you  play  the  throat 
tones. 

I  personally  hold  the  3rd  Anger  of  the 
left  hand  down  in  addition  to  right  hand 
Angers.  This  makes  it  possible  to  play 


and  back  down  again.  (We  will  take  q 
the  high  note  Angerings  next  month). 
Be  sure  to  use  all  Angerings  as  suggestecl 
— watch  especially  alternating  little  lln  I 
gers  right  and  left  hand  on  low  Pl-F-r| 
sharp, 


In  fact  play  Deft-Right-Deft  if. 
ccnding  and  Rlght-Deft-Rlght  descending  ' 
A  good  setting  forth  of  the  foregoint 
rules  for  correct  Angerings  is  to  be  foun( 
In :  E.  C.  Moore — Preparatory  Instructor 
for  Clarinet,  Book  I.  Pub.  Appleton  Music 
Publications,  Appleton,  WMsc.,  or,  murert- 
cently,  Carl  Fischer. 
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By  Bob  Organ 
1512  Stout  St.,  Denver  2,  Colora<io 


Reeds — Should  You  Trim  Your  Own? 

Judging  from  the  number  of  letters  re¬ 
ceived  asking  about  reeds  not  playing  well 
and  what  to  do  about  it,  it  deserves  a 
column  because  it  is  of  vital  Importance 
to  every  double  reed  player  that  their 
reeds  play  well. 

To  begin  with  I  am  going  to  say  again 


there  are  no  two  players  that  retiuirt 
the  same  tension  or  thickness  of  a  reed 
nor  do  they  have  exactly  the  same  grip 
on  a  reed  (if  you  have  the  December 
issue  of  SM  refer  to  it  again).  I  don't 
want  to  confuse  you — I  am  referring  now 
to  the  exact  thickness  or  thinness  to  which 
a  reed  is  trimmed  and  not  Its  type  o( 
trim.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
type  of  trim  and  the  tension  of  the  trim 
are  separate  items  and  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused.  Two  players  can  be  using  the 
.same  type  of  trim  but  the  tension  (or 
thickness)  will  invariably  be  different 
In  short  this  is  what  happens — I  do  it 
myself. 


^BRETONNEAU” 

leads  the  band 


When  I  sell  my  reeds  to  a  music 
store  I  leave  them  heavy  in  trim  purposely 
so  that  they  may  bo  trimmed  down  by  the 
individual  who  buys  them  to  his  own  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Again,  a  reed  that  plays  well  for  me 
may  be  too  heavy  or  too  thin  for  another 
person — this  Is  the  reason  for  clarinet  and 
saxophone  reeds  being  numbered  l-2-3-i-5 
etc.  Elach  grade  is  a  different  thickness. 
So  it  is  with  double  reeds  as  well. 

TENSION 

The  makers  of  double  reeds  have  tried 
to  establish  a  standard  as  to  the  tension 
of  a  double  reed  but  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  editor,  to  date  at  least,  have  not 
been  as  successful  as  the  single  reed 
makers.  This  involves  much  and  if  some 
double  reed  maker  can  prove  to  this 
editor  that  the  following  items  are  not 
true — I  will  be  very  grateful: 

a)  The  quality  of  cane  from  which  the 
double  reed  is  made  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  tension  to  which  the  reed  Is 
trimmed. 

b)  The  grip  of  the  individual  player 
upon  the  reed  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  sound  produced  by  the  player. 

c)  The  type  of  trim  of  the  reed,  whether 
neutral  or  foreign  to  the  player,  has  s 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  sound— and  ease 
of  tone  production. 

Ail  of  these  items  are  necessarily  im¬ 
portant  to  the  player  as.  again,  no  two 
play  exactly  alike.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  different  weights  or  tensions. 

I  know  of  some  double  reed  makers  who 
are  convinced  they  have  the  problem 
solved.  I  as  a  double  reed  player  of  many 


1  I**® 


A  ©OOD  REED  will 
never  have  fancy  cuts  or  lines. 
A  good  reed  must  be  simple  and 
natural.  ONLY  GOOD  CANE  CAN  MAKE 
A  GOOD  REED,  AND  GOOD  REEDS  DONT  NEED 
ARTIFICIAL  TREATMENT. 

AT  ALL  GOOD  MUSIC  DEALERS  OR  WRITE  DIRECT 

E.  CHIASSARINi  &  CO. 

1595  Broadway  •  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Prices 

Per  Hundred  Reeds 


Clerinet  Bb  and  Eb 

Sai  Soprano  . 

Alto  . 

Tenor  . 

Baritone . 
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Perma-Cane 

THE  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 


AN  OUTSTANDING 
CLARINET  REED  AT 


years  experience  will  have  to  be  con-  ; 
vinced  that  all  double  reed  players  can 
play  on  the  same  reed.  I  have  yet  to  sit 
along:  side  of  another  double  reed  player 
and  use  his  reed  as  satisfactorily  as  one 
trimmed  to  my  satisfaction.  It  just  isn't 
done.  I  am  referring  to  the  professional 
player,  let  alone  the  amatucr  who  is 
struggling  along  trying  to  find  himself. 

In  the  long  run  we  will  say  every  double 
reed  player  must  be  able  to  trim  his  own 
reeds  to  his  own  liking.  After  all  this 
is  the  only  method  in  which  a  double  reed 
player  of  any  consequence  can  be  satisfled 
with  the  reed  he  is  using.  If  it  is  not 
right  for  him  it  is  only  the  fault  of  him- 
.self. 

However,  I  have  been  making  reeds  now 
for  some  time  for  players  who  have  never 
used  anything  but  my  reeds  and  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  They  have  grown  up 
with  them,  but  still  in  my  opinion  they 
would  be  better  off  if  they  would  or  could 
trim  their  own,  as  one  of  these  days  they 
will  have  to  if  they  continue  playing. 

This  is  just  exactly  what  happened  to 
me.  I  had  never  used  a  reed  other  than 
one  made  by  my  good  friend  and  teacher, 

J.  Walter  Guetter,  until  he  passed  away 
and  I  suddenly  found  myself  without  a 
reed.  It  was  then  only  that  I  started 
making  them  for  myself  and  others,  and 
it  was  quite  some  time  before  they  were 
at  all  satisfactory. 

Again  I  don’t  want  to  confuse  anyone. 

I  don't  mean  by  this  that  a  beginner  or 
even  a  young  student  ^ould  depend  on  his 
judgment  of  what  a  reed  should  feel  like 
as  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  base  his 
judgment  on.  On  the  other  hand  the  reed 
must  sound  for  him,  whether  good  or 
bad. 

Good  or  bad  is  where  the  judgment  qf 
someone  who  knows  the  pro|>er  sound  of 
double  reed  Instruments  should  come  into 
play.  Whether  it  be  your  own  teacher 
or  someone  else  doesn’t  matter,  as  long  as 
the  sound  is  right  and  the  playing  of  the 
.sound  is  comfortable  to  the  player. 

GETTING  THE  RIGHT  SOUND 

When  the  production  of  sound  becomes 
free  and  easy  to  the  player,  only  then  is 
it  going  to  sound  free  and  easy  to  the  lis¬ 
tener,  and  only  then  will  it  be  near  the 
real  sound  of  the  instrument.  Again,  the 
moment  the  soimd  produced  on  any  instru¬ 
ment  feels  stuffy  to  the  player  it  is  going 
to  sound  that  way  to  the  listener.  Hence, 
an  easy,  free-blowing  reed  will  produce  an 
oi>en,  free  sound. 

NOW  THE  OTHER  EXTREME — a  reed 
can  be  trimmed  too  thin  also.  It  will 
blow  extremely  easy  but  will  have  no  body 
to  its  sound.  It  will  sound  very  woody  or 
nasal — this  is  not  good  either,  even  Uiough 
it  plays  extremely  easy.  Again  we  have 
the  question  of  knowing  the  proper  sound 
of  the  instrument  or  the  .sound  we  want 
to  produce. 

I  know  of  very  fine  players  who  play 
on  extremely  thin  reeds  and  get  the  neces- 
.sary  sound  of  the  Instrument.  Also  some 
that  use  heavier  than  normally  trimmed 
reeds — but  these  are  exceptions. 

We  will  find  in  time  a  certain  resistance 
in  every  reed.  We  must  learn  to  feel  this 
resistance  without  it  being  stuffy,  which 
itrings  us  back  to  the  principle  of  free 
blowing.  In  'other  words,  every  reed 
.should  have  enough  cane  left  in  it  to 
maintain  its  proper  body  of  sound  and 
yet  be  free  to  vibrate  readily  enough  to 
NOT  be  stuffy. 

Thanks  again  for  so  many  nice'  letters. 
Really  I  enjoy  getting  them  so  much.  If 
you  have  some  problem  just  write  me 
and  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  answer  It  for 
you.  So  long  for  now. 
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How  to  Play  the  French  Horn 


QnJbucaciM  of  Jthsi 
J-Mnch  diohn  SunpUfuid 

Bv  Philip  W.  L.  Cox«  Jr. 

8403  N.  Johnswood  Drive 
PorHand  3,  Oregon 

Buckshot  Edition 

(Bound  to  hit  something) 

Boys !  Girls !  This  Is  leap  year !  For 
what  this  may  mean  to  school  musicians, 
dig  out  Life  Magazine,  May  5,  1947,  on 
l>age  84.  Of  course  you  will  first  note  the 
double  horn,  the  non-transi)oeing  mute, 
and  the  chamois  cloth — you  know  about 
them. 

While  you're  dreaming  about  a  new 
double  horn,  take  a  look  at  Salute  Maga¬ 
zine,  March  1947,  page  23,  with  a  beauty 
being  inspected  (a  horn,  that  is)  among 
G.I.  shipments. 

Publishers'  catalogs  are  coming  up-to- 
date  on  horn,  judging  from  a  recent  KM- 
BUR  issue  showing  sketch  of  brass  group 
with  a  6-valve  Bb  horn. 

Ilornists  must,  by  now,  be  socially  ac- 


»-epted  in  big-time  dance  circles,  gathered 
from  Down  Beat  Magazine  picture,  July 
1947,  with  horn  man  in  a  friendly  game 
with  terrific  wind  men. 

Suggested:  small  compression  springs  in 
place  of  corks  in  horn  rotary  valve  action. 
Purpose :  reduce  bearing  wear,  avoid  stick¬ 
ing  (cs|)ecially  in  crank  actions),  high 
.speed  response  for  rapid  pas.sages  w’ithout 
stiff  lever  springs. 

Kick:  Yes,  there  are  errors  in  typog¬ 
raphy  in  our  column,  such  as  Bb  for  Bb, 
for  B  natural,  and  certain  words,  but 
there’s  no  mistaking  what  the  column  is 
trying  to  say :  "Improve  your  playing,  im¬ 
prove  your  knowledge,  improve  your 
tools.” 

Recipe  for  good  horn  writing.  Like  good 
cooking  which  concerns  Itself  with  taste. 


JOHNNY  GRAAS,  kornitt  with  the 
Glenn  Miller-Tex  Beneke  orchestra, 
plays  a  5-valva  Bb  horn,  uses  non¬ 
transposing  mutes  in  his  dance  work. 


good  instrumentation  recognizes  1,  the 
Identity  of  each  instrument's  characteristi<' 
.sound  (the  flavor)  and  2,  the  Blend  of 
quality  and  volume.  Outstanding  examples 
of  Identity  are  trumpet-oall  passages  fol¬ 
lowed  by  echoing  horn-call  passages.  Ex¬ 
cellent  blends  are  horn  and  clarinet,  horn 
and  cello.  Poor  blends  are  saxophone  and 
liorn — ^the  quality  clashes,  and  baritone 
.and  horn — the  volume  is  out  balance. 

"Pardon  the  expression,"  is  how  mo.st 
of  us  feel  softer  a  first  try  at  a  solo  pus- 
age.  To  know  when  you  are  right  Is  as 
important  as  knowing  what  you  did  wrong. 
Perhaps  'Vander  (book’s  pocket-size  book 
“Expression  in  Music”  (Rubank  publisher) 
will  set  your  mind  at  ease.  SpeckU  hint 
is  the  quotation  "Only  that  becomes  real 
and  helpful  to  any  man  which  coats  the 
.sweat  of  his  brow,  the  effort  of  his  brain, 
or  the  anguish  of  hie  soul.”  For  special 
approach  helpful  to  hornists,  see  8CHOOI.I 
MUSICIAN  horn  columns  June  1946,  and 
.March  1941. 

Climbing  to  the  top  this  year  in  con¬ 
test  music  T  Keep  in  mind  the  advice 
quoted  so  frequently  in  "The  'Worry 
Clinic”  by  Dr.  George  W.  Crane:  "Trifles 
make  perfection;  perfection  is  no  trifle.” 
Authority  is  Michelangelo,  himself  an 
artist — like  yourself. 

Very  confidential  outline  for  Region  I 
(Northwest  Music  Educators’  Conference), 
opinions  of  4-man  French  Horn  Activities 
Committee,  available  only  upon  signed  re¬ 
quest.  Names  names,  speaks  freely,  dis- 
.igrees  with  everybody. 

Will  the  information  in  this  column  be 
included  in  a  summer  college  or  camp 
course  some  time?  This  question  finds  its 
way  into  request.^  and  conrunents  to  the 
horn  column,  and  while  your  columnist 
gladly  seeks  such  instructional  opportu¬ 
nity,  requests  are  more  effective  if  directed 
to  department  heads  of  your  favorite  sum¬ 
mer  institutions. 

Musical  Digest  for  December  1947  points 
nut  the  release  of  a  new  Tschaikowsky 
Fifth  Symphony  by  Kletski  and  Philhar- 
monia  Orchestra.  Check  up  on  the  horn 
solo  after  first  listening  to  former  record¬ 
ings  by  Columbia — Ck>ncertgebouw  Orches¬ 
tra's  very  elastic  interpretation,  Victor — 
Chicago  Symphony's  traditional  Job, 
Columbia — Cleveland  Symphony's  flashy 
one,  Victor — Philadelpbla'a  smoothy,  Vic¬ 
tor — Boston  Symphony's  faint  one.  Really 
faithful  horn  reproduction  may  not  come 


GIVE  LIVELIER  TONE... 
FASTER  KEY  ACTIONI 

Your  musical  instrument  store  or  repair 
man  can  now  equip  your  saxophone 
with  genuine  Res-O-I^s... recognized  for 
superior  performance  and  longer 
life.  Skillfolly  designed  and  carefully 
manufactured  to  highest  quality 
sundards.  Res-O-Pad’s  exclusive  con- 
struaion  assures  livelier,  richer 
tone  and  faster,  more  positive  key  action. 
Only  the  best  quality,  imported 
English  tallows  leather  (brown  kid) 
and  top  grade  woven  felt  are  used. 

Res-O-Pads  are  available  in  a  complete 
range  of  sizes  to  fit  any  saxophone. 

CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIV. 
C  G.  Coon  Ltd.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


THE  BIGGEST  SELLING... MOST 
POPULAR  SAXOPHONE  PADS 
ON  THE  MARKET. 

MADE  OF  TOP  QUALITY  IMPORT¬ 
ED  ENGLISH  BELLOWS  LEATHER 
AND  FINEST  GRADE  WOVEN  FELT. 


Ctosi-tection  view  shows  RES-O-PAD'S  ex¬ 
clusive  coostniction  with  metal  ting  to  insure 
round  shape  and  accurate  size;  metal  disc 
soundboard  to  reflect  and  enrich  tone  quality; 
htmet.  woven  felt  for  mote  positive  key  action. 


EXCLUSIVE  CONSTRUCTION  AS¬ 
SURES  FASTER  KEY  ACTION, 
LIVELIER  TONE,  LONGER  WEAR 


COMPLETE  RANGE  OF  SinS  TO 
FIT  ANY  MAKE  OF  SAXOPHONE. 
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until-  the  maBnetlc  tapes  and  wire-s  are 
perfected. 

HORN  REXX>RDS 

Discontinued  recordings  with  unusual 
horn  Interpretations  have  been  captured, 
snatch  by  snatch,  by  the  IiYench  Horn  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee.  These  are  intended  for 
horn  solo  Instruction,  and  available  by 
Inan-and-deposit  on  a  wear-and-tear  basis. 

On  the  rear  cover  of  Columbla'.s  set 
•'The  Young  Person's  Oulde  to  the  Orche.s- 
tra”  by  Benjamin  Britten,  you  will  notice 
a  close  up  of  two  typical  Briti.sh  horn  de¬ 
signs.  The  4-vaIve  Bb  horn  has  simplified 
tuning  slide  tubing,  similar  to  old  hand-  or 
natural-horns,  possibly  being  a  famous 
relic  with  valves  added.  The  5-\'alvc 
double  horn  has  squarish  layout  of  pipes 
with  rotary  valves.  Both  horns  ui>set  the 
story  that  British  horn  sections  prefer  pis¬ 
ton  valves.  In  the  photo  of  the  entire 
orchestra,  note  comparative  gracefulness 
of  Alexander  model  played  by  another 
inemiber  of  the  horn  section. 

LiOts  of  horn  publicity  in  Conn's  folder 
"Fun  and  Popularity  through  Music.’*  In¬ 
side  cover  shows  double  horns  in  concert, 
following  pages  show  a  "series''  model 
double  (Kruspe-Wendler)  at  a  game,  G.I. 
doubles  (Schmidt  model)  on  board  ship,  a 
girl  soloist  with  double  (we’ve  met  her  at 
Kastntan,  formerly  student  of  Max  Pottag, 
nice),  also  photos  of  Pottag  and  Albert 
.Stagliano,  (Jimmy  Stagliano  is  Albert's 
nephew,  last  heard  of  was  with  Boston.) 

Those  who  agree  with  this  column  on 
ear  playing  for  speeding  up  horn  training, 
will  find  use  for  the  Schill  Scalometer  for 
teaching  scales  and  harmony,  u.sable  with 
or  without  the  horn.  Available  at  79  Park 
Avenue,  Verona,  N.  J.  Names  scale-notes 
up  to,  and  including  7  sharps  and  7  flats 
— essential  for  horn  training. 

So  you  like  this  month's  photo  of 
Johnny  Graas,  his  horn,  and  his  mutes? 
Mr.  W.  Berg,  who  produced  his  horn 
mutes  Is  cooperating  with  the  ^ench 
Horn  Activities  Committee  In  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  non-transposing  mutes  for  school 
horns. 

Horn  duets.  Rather  a  neglected  field. 
Few  schools  have  four  French  Horns^  or 
four  players  who  can  fight  their  parts 
through  against  the  others  without  help. 
Duets  are  easy  to  compose  or  arrange — 
fun,  in  fact !  Bring  out  the  technique.s 
you  want  to  try,  or  to  teach:  high  notes, 
low  notes,  slurs,  accents,  staccato.  Intona¬ 
tion  (write  lots  of  G^,  A,  C#,  D,  Bb,  K, 
and  F — second  line  upwards).  Mr.  Paul 
Herrington,  Executive  Committee,  N.Y.S. 
S.M.A.,  is  particularly  interested  in  un¬ 
covering  all  possible  printed  duets.  (Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y.,  H.  S.) 

Ready  to  bend  the  pretzel?  Be  certain 
you  can  read  dance  rhythms,  first  (as  well 
as  play  or  harmonize  by  ear  In  six  or 
more  different  keys).  Two  volumes  of 
"Progressive  Swing  Readings”,  one  of 
“Streanvlined  Duets”,  one  of  "Swing 
Duets”,  and  one  of  "Mazas  Duets”  with 
especial  attention  to  'umpty  kinds  of  hen- 
scratch  manuscript — all  these  and  more 
are  in  ready  Bb  and  double  horn  range, 
and  stretchable  to  F  horn  range.  David 
Cornston  publlcatlon.s,  117  W.  48th  St., 
NYC,  knows  how  we'd  all  like  to  make  a 
living  playing  music,  and  knows  what  to 
train  us  on  for  most  certain  income.  If 
you  Insist,  they’ll  also  supply  "Transcribed 
Chopin  Studies.” 

Write  stories?  We  need  more  about 
hornists.  So  far  one  book  has  turned  up 
mentioning  a  hornlst  (name  of  Poona)  for 
two  chapters,  "The  Music  Master”,  by 
Charles  Klein  (Groaset  and  Dunlap,  NYC). 
The  biography  of  Bruno  Jaenicke  would 
be  an  outstanding  morale-builder  for  horn 
students. 


This  ea$y-to-blow  instrument 
has  the  short,  fast  action,  fine 
tuning  and  quick  response 
that  make  it  worth  your 

recommendation.  It  has 
professional  qualities  that 
meet  your  personal  standards. 
And  it'd  priced  surprisingly:  low, 
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FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 
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No.  29  HOLTON  Cornet. 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Drums 


(PeJuMAAwtL,  itft.  Sand, 
ana  UJichsL&JtAa 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Diractor,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 
Tahiequah,  Oklahoma 


Drum  Heads,  and  Where  to  Hit 
Them 

III  conduPtinK  a  poluinii  such  as  tliPso 
Irnttrumpiital-help  columns  arc,  It  Is  dif> 
licult  to  know  just  wiiat  to  say  unless  our 
readers  (egotistical  supposition)  write  In 
with  ideas  or  suggestions.  It  Is  not  too 
difficult  for  a  writer  to  cover  subjects  far 


apart  or  completely  separate  from  that 
which  many  readers  wish  to  hear.  It  Is 
also  quite  possible  to  have  .several 


thoughts  going  at  the  same  time.  Your 
writer  of  this  column  has  found  himself 
in  the  middle  of  all  of  this  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  some  elementary  drum  prob- 
.lems  have  been  disregarded. 

There  has  been  considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  concerning  the  problem  of  college 
students  majoring  in  percussion  and  many 
good  and  convincing  ideas  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  So,  the  next  coltunn  will  be  a 
treatise  on  this  subject  including  some  live 
material  of  our  readers  as  well  as  the 
author's  own  ideas.  This  is  a  pertinent 
que.stion  and  concerns  thousands  of  pros- 
liective  music  majors  who  rightfully 
should  be  percussion  majors  but  are  forced 
into  some  other  field  through  lack  of  col¬ 
lege  faciliUea  But  enough  right  now,  and 
more  next  month. 

KLEaiENTARY  PROBLEJMS 

The  next  most  important  problem  right 
now  was  brought  home  to  the  author  via  a 
short  postcard  message  from  friend  Eldred 
J.  Clark,  Jr.  Music  Director,  Corning 
Cnion  High  School,  Corning,  California. 
Sometimes,  when  we  get  into  these  ques¬ 
tions  of  what  a  high  school  drummer  is 
going  to  do  in  college  we  seem  to  forget 
the  elementary  problems  of  drumming — is 
it  possible  that  we  forget  about  the  new 
drummers  constantly  coming  on  to  replace 
those'who  graduate  from  high  achool?  To 
these  younger  drummers  I  dedicate  this 
month's  column  for  they  have  beginning 
problems,  too. 

For  this,  I  am  thankful  to  Mr,  Clark 
who  says  he  hasn't  seen  the  answer  to 
some  elementary  drum  questions,  thus 
bringing  me  down  to  earth.  Mr.  Clark 
asks;  "Could  you  tell  me  how  to  obtain 
even  tension  on  a  bass  drum  that  tightens 
from  one  side?  Also,  just  how  tight  should 
the  batter  head  of  a  snare  drum  be?”  Mr. 
Clark  goes  on  to  say:  "To  clarify  the  first 
— the  bass  drum  question.  It  seems  on 
our  drum  that  the  side  or  head  away  from 
the  tightening  screws  is  lower  in  pitch 
than  the  other  head." 

PROPIiR  TENSION 

The  problem  of  proper  tension  on  both 
bass  and  snare  drums  has  been  one  of 
evolution.  The  single  tension  rods  re¬ 
placed  the  old  rope  method  becau.se  the 
tension  was  sure  and  dependable  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Again,  the  single  ten- 
•sion  rod  was  replaced  by  the  double  ten- 
•sion  rod  to  correct  the  very  thing  Mr. 
Clark  is  questioning — the  tightness  of  the 
separate  heads,  WHh  all  things  being 
equal,  both  heads  on  the  bass  drum  should 
be  at  the  same  tension  with  single  tension 
rods.  If  tJiis  is  not  the  case,  I  suggest 
that  the  heads  be  removed  and  thoroughly 
examined  to  see  that  there  are  no  rough 
spots  on  the  hoop  or  bead  which  tend  to 
bind.  Then  examine  the  edges  of  the  shell 
to  see  If  it  is  perfectly  smooth. 
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A  GETZEN  will  be  your  selection,  too,  once  you  see  and 
try  either  the  Getzen  cornet,  trumpet  or  trombone.  For 
Getzen  band  instruments  "hit  a  new  high"  in  rich  tone 
quality  and  beauty  of  design  at  low  cost 

Over  200  years  is  the  combined  experience  of  the  super¬ 
visors  in  charge  of  manufacturing  these  excellent  instru¬ 
ments.  Working  with  these  men  are  mechanics  trained 
to  the  highest  degree  in  performing  thbir  special  activities. 

See  your  dealer  today  .  .  .  tell  him  to  show  you  a  Getzen 
.  .  .  try  it  .  .  .  ask  to  see  the  Getzen  guarantee! 

Remember — Getzen  manufactures  no 
"Second  Line"  instruments  ...  all 
Getzen  instruments  are  "First  Line." 


Cornet, 

Trumpet 


^  Trombone 

Complete  with  Cate 
All  three  instruments 
are  obtainable  with 
either  gold  lacquer,  or 
silver  with  gold  bell. 


See  four  dealer  NOW 
or  write  for  folder 
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If  the  head  is  not  smoothly  tucked  on 
the  hoops,  a  re-tucking  job  is  in  order. 
If  the  edge  of  the  shell  is  rough,  then 
apply  a  little  sandpaper.  With  these  pre¬ 
cautions  taken,  coat  the  edges  of  the  shell 
with  a  little  paraffine  wax  by  merely 
rubbing  It  on  the  wood.  Now  when  the 
heads  are  replaced  be  sure  to  oil  the 
rods  at  the  screw  threads  and  also  where 
the  rod  passes  tli  rough  the  hook.  This 
•Miould  allow  an  even  tensioning  on  both 
licad.s. 

If  there  is  still  some  difference  in  pitch, 
it  may  be  because  the  two  bass  drum 
heads  arc  .somewhat  different  in  their 
thickness.  Both  bass  drum  heads  should 
be  well  matched  for  even  texture  and 
thickness  and,  some  claim,  should  be 
tuned  to  about  low  F.  ITtis,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  preference  but  low  F  will 
give  a  very  line,  low  boom-tone  which  is 
most  desirable. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  over¬ 
tighten  the  heads.  This  is  a  common  mis¬ 
take.  The  commonly  heard  high-pitched 
ringing  tone  is  not  desirable  for  a  low 
voiced  Instrument  any  more  than  such  a 
tone  is  desirable  for  a.  bass  singer. 

TIGHTF3NING  THE  BATTER  HEAD 

Now  the  second  question  by  Mr.  Clark, 
the  question  of  just  how  tight  the  batter 
head  should  be.  This  is  most  difficult  to 
describe  but  very  simple  to  illustrate  with 
a  drum.  The  final  result  of  tuning  a  drum 
must  be  shown  in  its  tone  and  this  goes 
back  to  the  selection  of  the  best  heads 
possible  to  obtain.  Also  the  same  process 
outlined  above  to  prevent  binding  should 
be  followed  with  the  .snare  drum.  Then 
comes  the  actual  tightening. 

The  correct  amount  of  tensioning  is  a 
matter  of  experience  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  drum  is  in  A-1  shape.  The  batter 
head  must  be  tighter  than  the  snare  head 
to  produce  a  better  tone  and  a  desirable 
stick  rebound.  The  snare  head,  vibrating 
only  in  sympathy  with  the  batter,  is  able 
to  vibrate  more  freely  if  there  is  slightly 
less  tension. 

A  second  question  comes  from  Earle 
Frank,  Mississippi,  who  wants  to  know 
where  to  strike  the  drum.  His  reason  for 
this  question  is  that  he  has  seen  so  many 
different  kinds  of  drumming.  Some  play¬ 
ers  strike  the  head  in  the  center,  some  off 
center — even  close  to  the  rim. 

Pla5ing  the  drum  at  near  the  rim  is  a 
common  practice  I  am  sure,  BUT  it  is 
not  so  done  because  true  drum  tone  or 
quality  playing  is  had  by  this  method. 
Rim  playing  is  common  in  dance  band, 
drumming  where  rhythm  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  tone  quality.  Rim  playing,  in 
the  dance  band,  may  allow  more  freedom 
for  the  use  of  other  noise-making  appara¬ 
tus  since  the  drummer  must  work  from 
one  position. 

In  the  concert  band  playing  and  in 
the  marching  band,  tone  quality  is  para¬ 
mount  and  the  true  snare  drum  tone  can 
only  be  had  by  playing  in  the  center  of  the 
head.  You  may  And  this  out  to  your  own 
advantage  by  testing  various  spots.  You 
will  And  the  drum  has  the  richest  tone, 
and  the  snappiest  tone  when  played  in  the 
center.  In  pianissimo  passages  the  drum¬ 
mer  will  work  closer  to  the  rim  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  up  against  tlhe  counter  hoop 
as  some  players  do  for  normal  playing. 

The  bass  drum  Is  another  matter.  If 
struck  directly  in  the  center  the  result  Is 
a  dull  thud,  llierefore,  try  striking  the 
bass  drum  off-center  about  nUdway  be¬ 
tween  center  and  the  hoop.  In  this  terri¬ 
tory  you  will  be  able  to  And  the  best 
tone-spot  Next  time,  we  will  talk  about 
majoring  in  percussion  in  college. 


Introducing  LIFTON’S  new 
deluxe  case  line  featuring 
extra  wide  genuine  top 
grain  cowhide  ends.  Illus¬ 
trated  are  Gladstone  cornet 
and  tenor  saxophone  cases. 
Note  the  modernistic  solid 
brass  locks,  tailored  top 
stitched  cowhide  post 
handles  and  dual  tone  tan 
covering.  Lined  with  top 
quality  erect  pile  plush. 
The  finest  cases  available 
for  quality  instruments. 
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A  complete  series 
of  string  orchestra  music 
in  5  grades  from  elementary 
through  advanced 

THE  POLYCHORDIA 
STRING  LIBRARY 

Editad  by  JAMES  MOWN 

Klicabeth  A.  H.  Green,  Music  Bducation 
department,  University  of  Michigan,  In 
her  article,  “Strings  —  The  Strength  of 
the  Orchestra,"  published  in  The  school 
Miiaitian,  January,  1948,  refers  to  The 
Polychordla  String  library  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  set  of  material  for  string  orchestra, 
and  recommends  particularly: 

THE  KATHLEEN  ALBUM 
THE  SQUIRREL  ALBUM 
THE  GOLLIWOG  ALBUM 

for  Grade  and  Jr.  High  Schools 

THE  STANWELL  ALBUM 

SUITE  OP  FIVE  PIECES  —  HAXDEL, 
THE  SUITE  FROM  THE  FAIRY 
QUEEN  —  PURCELL 
SINFONIETTA  in  A  —  HAYDN 
OVERTURE  and  PASTORAL 
SiTMPHONY 
(Messiah) 

and  OVERTURE  (SOLOMON) 
HANDEL 

.Scores  are  offered,  on  approval.  A  graded 
catalogue,  free,  on  request. 

GALAXY  MUSIC 
CORPORATION 

50  W.  24  St..  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


AN  ANALYSIS 
OF 

VIOLIN 

PRACTICE 

By 

LOUIS  J.  BOSTELMANN 

This  invaluable  new  book  lor 
violin  students  is  the  work  of  an 
outstanding  authority.  Its  fourteen 
chapters  bear  upon  the  rewards  of 
systematic,  well-thought-out  prac¬ 
tice,  and  include  among  their  sub¬ 
jects  such  matters  as  How  to 
Practice;  Posture;  Intonation; 
Rhythm,  and  Facility. 

Price.  Qoth  Bound.  $1.25 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

Theodore  Prosser  Co.,  Distribeters 
1712  Chestnot  St.,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


How  to  Play  the  Violin 


SihinufA 

**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ** 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Be  Good  to  Your  Stringsl 

Owning  a  fine  violin,  or  viola,  or  cello 
or  bass  is  not  quite  like  owning  anything 
else  in  the  world.  Our  finest  stringed  in- 
.■struments,  made  by  the  great  masters  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
are  becoming  so  valuable  that  the  pos- 
.<<es8ion  of  one  such  masterpiece  places  a 
great  re.sponsibility  upon  the  owner.  He 
is  not  alone  eimply  the  owner,  as  he  is 
of  his  car,  or  his  goH  clubs,  or  his  school 
books, — he  is  a  sort  of  guardian,  a  pro¬ 
tector,  of  the  instrument  during  his  pos¬ 
session  of  it;  and  it  Is  hts  responsibility 
to  take  the  best  of  care  of  the  Instrument. 

For  if  such  an  Instrument  is  ruined 
while  In  his  possession  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed.  He  has  taken  out  of  the  world  a 
beautiful  thing  which  cannot  be  repur¬ 
chased  simply  by  going  to  the  nearest 
dealer  with  the  requisite  amount  of 
money. 

So  this  month  I  am  going  to  write  a 
little  about  what  to  do  to  take  care  of  a 
stringed  Instrument,  and  what  things  are 
best  avoided  in  its  usage.  For  you  know, 
boys  and  girls,  unless  you  can  prove  to 
the  powers  that  be  that  you  really  know 
how  to  take  care  of  such  an  in.strument, 
no  one  will  ever  sell  you  one!  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  fine,  old  master¬ 
pieces. 

You  say,  "I  shall  never  own  such  an 
instrument,  an>'way.”  But  this  is  some- 
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thing  you  do  not  know  at  the  moment. 
The  day  may  come  when  you  will  greatly 
desire  to  possess  one.  And  It  will  save 
you  untold  grief  If,  in  the  meantime, 
you  have  learned  how  to  care  for  a 
stringed  instrument. 

There  Is  no  better  time  than  right  now 
to  begin  to  handle  your  own  violin,  what¬ 
ever  kind  It  is,  properly  for  its  own 
safety.  And,  after  all,  proper  care  of 
the  instrument  is  simply  /orminif  the 
habit  of  guarding  It  from  anything  which 
might  damage  it.  This  habit  may  be 
formed  Just  as  well  with  a  cheap  in¬ 
strument  as  with  an  expensive  one.  Then, 
when  the  expensive  one  is  finally  obtained. 
Its  safety  is  partially  insured  through 
the  years  of  practice  which  preceded  its 
purchase. 

LOCK  THAT  CASE! 

If  we  had  to  choose  one  bit  of  faulty 
handling  which  causes  more  "accidents” 
and  injuries  than  any  other,  it  would  be 
this  one:  students  must  learn  first  ami 
before  everything  else  never  to  turn  (heii- 
backa  on  an  unlocked  case  tcUh  the  in¬ 
strument  inside. 

So  many,  many  times  do  students  lay 
an  instrument  in  the  case  “for  just  a 
moment”  without  locking  the  catches. 
Doubtless  It  is  expected  to  pick  it  up 
again  almost  Immediately.  But  it  is  posi¬ 
tively  “gremllnlsh”  how  many  times  some¬ 
one  speaks  to  the  person  concerned,  or 
interrupts  his  train  of  thought  momen¬ 
tarily;  and  how,  after  a  moment,  he  will 
unthinkingly  reacli  for  the  handle  of 
his  unlocked  case,  pick  it  up,  and  drop 
the  violin  out 

It  Is  not  safe  even  to  lay  the  instru¬ 
ment  In  a  case  with  the  top  wide  open 
while  you  run  to  answer  the  phone. 
When  this  Is  done,  It  Is  again  amasing 
how  the  case  cover  somehow  slides  shut, 
and  how  someone  else  walks  into  the 
room  and  starts  to  move  the  case  from 
a  particular  chair  or  sofa,  again  dropping 
the  violin  out  upon  the  floor. 

The  next  cause  of  possible  Injury  is 
careless  handling  of  the  case  Itself  when 
the  instrument  is  inside.  So  many  times 
I  have  seen  students — and  not  always 
students  either — lay  the  case  down  with 
the  violin  inside  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  violin  within  is  resting  upon  Its 
bridge.  The  tension  of  the  strings,  when 
tuned,  places  some  fifty  pounds  of  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  bridge.  It  Is  not  safe  to 
add  to  this  weight  the  weight  of  the  vio¬ 
lin  and  case  also.  Surely,  If  the  top 
does  not  crack,  the  bridge  will  be  in 
grave  danger  of  breaking.  And  if  any¬ 
thing  Is  dropped  upon  the  case  when  It 
Is  in  this  upside-down  position  the  chance.s 
of  serious  accident  are  more  than  doobied. 

A  plose  corollary  of  this  Is  to  refrain 
from  placing  the  violin  case  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pile  with  everything  In  the 
world  on  top  of  iL  It  la  not  mads  to 
withstand  great  stresses. 

TEMPE3RATURE  CHANGES 
Stringed  instruments,  being  made  of 
wood,  will  not  stand  sudden  and  severe 
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changes  of  temperature  without  crack¬ 
ing.  There  is  less  danger  of  wood  crack¬ 
ing  if  it  is  well-seasoned.  But  alas, 
"modern"  violins  seldom  have  this  finely 
seasoned  wood.  Therefore,  to  care  for 
them  properly,  one  must  be  more  than 
careful  not  to  set  them  near  the  register 
or  radiator  of  a  heating  system.  Not 
only  does  exposure  to  intense  heat  cause 
cracking,  but  it  can  melt  the  glue  and 
cause  the  top  and  back  to  separate  from 
the  rib.s.  Intense  sun  in  the  summer 
can  do  the  sante;  also  the  heat  in  auto¬ 
mobile  trunk.s.  So  watch  where  you 
set  that  fiddle  case  down. 

Unless  your  case  is  made  of  the  cheaiier 
types — cardboard  and  large  and  squarish 
— it  la  not  made  to  carry  music  in.sidc 
as  well  as  the  violin.  Doing  so  results, 
more  times  than  one  cares  to  think,  in 
broken  bridges. 

Rather  than  stuffing  the  case  with  your 
music,  use  the  very  little  excess  space 
available  to  wrap  the  Instrument  in  a 
protective  bit  of  cloth — a  scarf  to  aid  in 
lirotecting  it  from  the  bitter  cold. 

Another  thing  which  is  not  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  violin  is  to  leave  it 
out  of  the  case  when  not  in  use.  A 
violin  left  out  of  the  case,  e.speoially  In 
winter  when  the  air  of  the  house  is 
very  dry  from  hot-air  heating,  may  begin 
to  crack  as  the  wood  of  the  Instrument 
dries  out.  The  case  is  a  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  at  all  times. 

ROSIN  DUST 

Kvery  time  the  violin  is  used,  the 
rosin-dust  should  be  wiped  from  the 
top  of  the  instrument  before  it  is  returned 
to  the  case.  Rosin-dust,  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate,  will  cake  on  the  top,  endanger¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  the  varnish  and  eventu¬ 
ally  affecting  the  tone-quality  of  the  in¬ 
strument  through  arresting  the  vibration 
of  the  top. 

A  wise  precaution,  also,  is  to  wipe 
the  rosin-dust  from  the  stick  of  the  bow 
after  uAng.  A  bit  of  soft  cloth,*  kept 
in  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  case,  will 
come  in  handy  every  time  the  Instru¬ 
ment  is  used. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  every  stu¬ 
dent  should  watch  out  for.  This  one 
is  for  self-protection  rather  than  instru¬ 
ment-protection.  An  inspection  of  the  E 
string  where  it  passes  over  the  nut  into 
the  peg-box  should  be  made  often.  Look 
to  see  that  it  is  not  rusty.  When  and 
if  rust  appears  at  this  place,  the  string 
should  be  changed  immediately.  Its 
breaking  at  this  point  can  cause  serious 
injury  to  the  face  or  eyes  of  the  player. 
A  properly  tuned  E  string  seldom  breaks, 
but  a  rusty  one  is  unsafe. 

Another  cause  of  accidents  is  a  bridge 
which  begins  to  tilt  toward  the  finger¬ 
board.  This  tilting  is  caused  by  the  pull 
of  the  strings  as  they  are  tuned  up  to 
pitch.  If  a  string  goes  all  the  way  down, 
always  keep  an  eye  on  the  bridge  as  you 
bring  the  string  back  up  to  its  correct 
pitch.  This  long  pull  from  zero  tension 
to  pitch  will  often  pull  the  bridge  with  it. 

If  a  glance  tells  you  your  bridge  is 
slipping  or  tilting.  It  may  be  straightened 
•simpl^  by  placing  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  of  one  hand  on  the  tail-piece  side 
of  the  bridge  at  the  point  on  the  A  or  D 
string  where  the  bridge  would  be  cor¬ 
rectly  erect,  and  using  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  to  push  it  into  correct, 
vertical  position. 

It  is  well  to  form  the  habit  of  glancing 
at  the  bridge  momentarily  every  time  you 
wish  to  tune  the  violin.  It  is  a  preven¬ 
tive  which  justifies  Its  existence. 

Here's  to  fewer  "accidents"  with 
stringed  instruments. 


<^Ceu^  VIOLIN  SPECIALISTS 

Once  Again  America's  Foremost  Violin  House  Can 
Supply  Instruments  on  the 

LEWIS  RENTAL  PLAN 

A  Trial  Period  of  Ninety  Days  Before  a  Definite  Purchase 
Need  Be  Made 

Write  for  Rental  Circular 

Use  Famous  Lewis  Strings 

WILLIAM  LEWIS  &  SON 


TRUMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 

lAROSLAV  "JERRY"  CIMERA  aSS” 

and  EBNEST  PECHIN'S  BECOROED  and  Teacher 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  for 
Cornet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  E.  Pechin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Clmera’e  Star  Pupils 

Write  for  Free  Felder  lEBBY  OMEBA.  119  Heme  Are..  0<dc  Park.  IlUnois 
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VOLKWEIN'S 

New  Music 

MARS 

AT  MIDNIGHT 

A  Swing  Clossic  by 
Charles  Lee  Hill 

The  latest  band  number  by  the 
composer  of  the  well-known  Red 
Rhythm  Valley  and  a  worthy 
successor  to  this  famous  Cow¬ 
boy  number.  Mars  at  Midnight 
is  march  size;  can  be  used  for 
concert  and  all  athletic  events. 
Full  Band  with  Conductor  $1.50 


CITY  GUARDIANS 

MARCH 

by  Fred  Fink 

Thia  naw.  snappy*  4/4  cut-time  march 
is  strictly  modem,  solid,  well  arranged. 
Dedicated  to  the  Police  and  Firemen's 
Band  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Complete  Instrumentation. 

Full  Band  with  Conductor  $1.00 


CHILEAN  TANGO 

by  Alfred  Longo 

Typical  South  American  style:  not  dif¬ 
ficult  One  of  the  newest  of  this  type 
of  tango;  a  fine  concert  program  num¬ 
ber.  Arranged  for  small  or  large  bond. 
Full  Band  with  Conductor  $3.50 


AMBASSADOR 

POLKA 

by  F.  H.  Losey 

Solo  for  Comet.  Baritone  or  Trombone, 
Alto  Saxophone,  with  full  band.  A 
new,  revised  edition  of  this  solo,  with 
variations,  triple  tonguing. 

Full  Band,  including  solo  parts  $3.00 

ORDER  THESE  NEW 
PUBUCATIONS  NOW. 


Volkwein  Brothers,  Inc. 

Music  Publishers 

PITTSBURGH  22,  PA. 


The  Story  of 
Johann  Joachim  Quantz 

Among  the  most  interesting  biographicai 
sketches  to  be  found  that  have  to  do 
with  Master  Fiuitist  Composers  of  the 
“Oid  Schooi"  is  that  of  Johann  Joachim 
Quantz.  Quantz  was  born  in  Obersche- 
den,  Hanover,  on  January  30,  1697.  It 
was  in  1726  that  he  went  to  Parts.  He 
was  so  favorabiy  impressed  by  the  fine 
art  of  flute  ptaying  as  exercised  by  the 
FVench  flutists,  that  he  spent  some  time 
there  among  them. 

It  was  while  in  Paris  that  he  added  the 
R  flat  key  to  the  oid  system  flute.  In 
1728  he  played  for  Frederic  the  Great. 
The  King  was  so  pleased  with  his  art  that 
he  engaged  him  as  his  Flute  Instructor. 

Following  that,  Quantz  was  appointed 
chamber  musician  and  court  composer  for 
life.  His  compositions  numbered  many 
hundreds,  but  the  King  would  not  permit 
the  publication  of  them.  Consequently 
very  few  of  these  very  lovely  numbers 
have  been  available  for  our  flutists  of 
today.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
your  columnist  to  have  acquired  some 
eight  or  ten  cot)ies  of  his  sonatas  and 
concertos. 

These  copies  are  yellow  from  age,  and 
so  crisp  that  they  must  be  handled  with 
great  care.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
I  announce  to  you : 

Rare  Works  for  Huts  Now  Available 

About  a  year  ago  we  wrote  to  our  good 
friend  Harry  Bettoney  of  the  Cundy-Bet- 
toney  Co.,  Hyde  Park  36,  Boston,  Mass, 
and  told  him  of  our  valuable  possession. 
We  stated  further  that  we  felt  it  was 
most  unfortunate  that  these  numbers  were 
not  available  to  our  flute  playing  fra¬ 
ternity.  We  asked  hhn  what  he  could  do 
about  having  them  re-printed. 

His  reply  was  to  this  effect :  "Owing  to 
the  difflculties  involved  by  the  way  of 
getting  paper  and  printing  services,  it 
would  be  a  losing  game  so  far  as  invest¬ 
ment  is  concerned.  However,  Rex  Elton, 
because  of  my  personal  love  for  the  flute, 
because  of  your  many  years  of  serious 
application  to  reach  out  and  help  young 
because  of  my  interest  in  all  who  play 
the  flute.  I'll  have  those  numbers  re¬ 
printed  for  you.” 

So,  Boys  and  Girls,  here  they  are,  two 
of  them  up  to  this  time.  "Concerto  in 
three  movement"  G  Major,  G  minor  and 
O  Major,  and  "Sonate  for  Flute  and 
Plano”,  In  A  minor.  The  number  of  this 
sonata  is  7141-5.  And  here  is  some  more 
news  that  will  delight  you.  This  same 
sonata  may  be  had  for  TWO  flutes  and 
piano,  and  the  number  is  7142-6. 

Mr.  Bettoney  has  not  been  informed  of 
it  yet,  but  very  soon  we  are  going  to 
send  him  another  of  these  beautiful 
sonatas  for  two  flutes  and  piano.  It  is  in 
the  key  of  D  Major.  All  of  these  com¬ 
positions  are  comparatively  easy  to  play, 
and  you  will  never  know  the  pleasure  that 


has  l>een  ours  because  of  making  them 
available  to  you. 

THE  PL.UTE  AND  FLUTE  PLAYING 
For  the  past  three  publications  we  have 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  this  column  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  The  three  pre¬ 
vious  columns  have  been  more  or  less 
preliminary.  During  the  composition  of 
this,  and  the  next  three  or  four  columns, 
we  are  going  to  deviate  very  little  from 
this  subject. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  FLUTE 
The  reason  for  starting  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  due  to  the  fact  that :  Should  one 
buy  a  flute  and  then  abuse  it  to  such  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  would  no  longer  respond  to 
efforts  to  play  it,  his  career  as  a  flutist 
might  come  to  a  sudden  end.  Such  a 
calamity  has  visited  many  young  flutists. 
Please  read  and  study  the  suggestions  to 
follow,  very  carefully.  By  so  doing  you 
will  help  MS  to  help  you. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Boehm  System 
Flute  is  very  delicate  and  should  be  han¬ 
dled  accordingly.  If  you  will  follow  these 
instructions  you  will  And  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  your  instrument  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition. 

It  is  not  good  for  your  flute,  nor  is  it  a 
healthy  practice  to  allow  others  to  play 
nr  "blow"  on  your  instrument. 

ASSEJIBLING  THE  FLUTE 
First  remove  the  end  caps  from  the 
main  joint  (the  long  part)  and  from 
the  head-joint  (that  part  containing  the 
embouchure  or  "blow  hole”.  Now  hold 
the  main  Joint  near  the  upper  end,  in  the 
left  hand,  and  fit  the  foot-joint  (the 
shortest  part)  to  its  proper  place.  Note: 
If  you  happen  to  have  Book  I  of  the  Rex 
Elton  Fair  Flute  Method,  you  should  con¬ 
sult  the  diagram  on  page  ten,  and  you 
may  readily  see  how  the  flute  idiould  look 
when  it  is  proi>erly  assembled.  Notice 
carefully  the  exact  position  of  the  head- 
joint  and  foot-joint  Avoid  grasping  the 
flute  in  a  manner  that  might  bend  or 
otherwise  damage  the  mechanism. 

CARE  OF  THE  JOINTS 
If  it  is  a  metal  flute,  keep  joints  free 
from  dirt  or  any  foreign  matter.  ThLs 
may  be  accomplished  by  using  a  clean 
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cloth  with  alcohol,  benzine,  gasoline,  or 
even  soap  suds.  It  is  better  to  avoid  the 
use  of  grease  on  metal  joints.  Just  keep 
them  clean.  Avoid  the  use  of  alcohol  on 
cork  Joints  of  any  kind.  To  do  so  might 
mean  that  the  shellac  holding  them  would 
be  dissolved.  Keep  them  clean,  and  use 
very  little  regular  cork  Joint  grease. 
FIA'TE.S  AND  PICCOIXtS  MADE  OK 
WOOD 

Keep  the  inside  of  your  instruments 
clean  at  all  times.  Use  a  swab  stick  and 
clean  cloth.  Tho.se  fuzzy  made  swabs  arc 
only  germ  breeders.  Wooden  instruments 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  out  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  use  of  them.  Inside  of 
wooden  instruments  should  be  lightly  oiled 
every  few  weeks. 

THE  HEAD-JOINT 
If  necessary  to  remove  the  cork  In  that 
part  of  your  instrument,  be  sure  to  push 
it  forward.  Most  flutes  taper  towards 
the  upper  end,  and  might  be  materially 
damaged  should  the  cork  be  forced  out 
through  the  small  end.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  the  cork  In  the  head-joint  be 
adjusted  to  the  proper  place.  Adjust  cork 
at  seventeen  millimeters  (back)  from  the 
center  of  the  embouchure.  If  you  have 
no  millimeter  measurement  at  hand,  use 
common  ruler  and  adjust  at  23/32  of  an 
inch.  Use  regular  Joint  grease  on  these 
corks. 

TUNING  THE  FX.UTE 
If  deviation  from  above  figures  on  cork 
adjustment  should  seem  necessary,  then 
remember  this:  This  cork  should  be  used 
for  tuning  the  Instrument  with  itself 
only.  Do  not  move  it  to  tune  to  other 
instruments.  If  continually  sharp  in  the 
upper  register,  pull  the  cork  back  a  very 
little  bit  If  flat,  then  the  reverse  is  true. 
One  sure  way  of  proving  the  correct  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  head-joint  cork  is  to  tune  the 
three  Ds  in  respect  octaves. 

If,  when  tuning  with  other  instruments, 
your  flute  Is  sharp,  pull  it  out  at  the 
head-joint.  If  flat,  push  it  In.  If  con¬ 
tinually  flat,  then  you  should  consult  a 
line  repair  man.  When  an  Instrument  Is 
cold,  it  Is  naturally  flat.  To  warm  It  up, 
hold  down  all  keys  as  though  playing 
low  C.  Put  your  mouth  over  the  em¬ 
bouchure  and  breathe  through  it  very 
gentl.v.  This  should  always  be  done  in 
order  to  keep  the  intonation  correct  with¬ 
in  the  instrument. 

CLEANING  AND  POLISHING 
Avoid  the  use  of  metal  polish.  It  may 
do  .serious  damage  to  pads  and  mechan¬ 
ism.  After  this  stage  of  deterioration 
through  oxidation  has  gotten  to  the 
place  where  your  flute  is  almost  black, 
better  send  It  to  a  competent  repair  man 
if  you  wish  to  have  it  polished. 

OILING  THE  MECHANISM 
First,  Anger  the  keys  slowly  as  In  play¬ 
ing,  and  note  the  places  of  friction.  Oil 
such  places  with  a  pin  or  needle  dipped 
into  some  very  light  oil.  A  little  oil  goes 
a  long  ways.  Avoid  using  too  much. 

STICKY  PADS 

Sticky  pads  may  bc.st  be  cleaned  by 
using  gasoline  or  any  good  clothes  clean¬ 
er.  Dampen  a  cloth  with  either.  Insert 
under  the  pad,  hold  the  key  down  until 
the  |>ad  comes  in  contact  with  the  cloth 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  tone  hole. 
Avoid  the  use  of  too  much  pressure  on 
the  key,  and  slowly  remove  the  cloth. 

OVERHAULING 

Remember  that  many  fine  flutes  have 
been  grreatly  damaged  by  incompetent 
repair  men.  Be  .sure  to  send  your  flute 
for  overhauling  to  a  shop  of  fine  reputa¬ 
tion.  If  you  should  like  to  ask  questions 
regarding  this  subject,  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  always  our 
complete  co-operation  is  yours. 
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PRIZE-WINNER  on  «  rocent  CBS 
broodcait  was  Paul  Baudouin,  taxo- 
phonisf  in  Lar9anf's  Concart  Band  of 
Aurora.  A  gold  watch  and  $75  in 
folding  monay  ware  Paul's  reward 
from  the  air  show  over  ABC.  He 
started  his  school  band  career  under 
Harry  Nigro,  Aurora  high  director. 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Let's  Hecnr  More  ,  in  the  SCHOOLS 


By  Anna  Largent 

213  Williams  Sf.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


Accordion  Festivals 

PcstiMal  time  will  soon  be  here,  and 
music  educators  in  public  eohools  are 
working  hard  to  stimulate  greater  interp.st 
ill  music  in  this  country,  no  more  signifi¬ 
cant  meaiLs  being  used  than  the  expansion 
of  “Music  Festivals.”  In  certain  sections 
of  our  country  the  “Accordion  Festivals” 
excite  'even  greater  interest  than  a  celeb¬ 
rity  coming  to  town.  Happiness  fills  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  young  pe<H>le,  gath¬ 
ered  together  for  a  day  of  fun,  with  no 
anxiety  attached  as  there  is  in  contests. 

ACCORDION  CONTESTS 
Many  of  our  great  accordion  musicians 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  accordion  competi¬ 
tion,  and  are  strongly  opposed  to  it  They 
maintain  that  music  being  conceived  as 
an  expression  of  the  finer  side  of  our  na¬ 
ture  is  harmed  when  feelings  of  rivalry 
are  associated  with  it  Music  like  all  arts, 
is  intended  to  excite  a  free  appreciative 
spirit,  which  is  blasted  by  the  spirit  of 
competition  and  resulting  strife. 

CO-OPERATION  SPIRIT 
Accordion  Festivals  are  good  in  that  it 
gives  an  honorable  place  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  band.s,  soloists  and  ensemble  groups, 
and  leaves  no  bad  feelings  behind.  The 
height  of  the  combined  bands  comes  when 
the  groups  are  called  together  for  the 
massed  band  performance.  Under  those 
circumstances  and  wHh  the  members  well 
prepared  before  they  come,  the  highest 
type  of  musical  product  may  be  expected. 
This  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  the 
massed  accordion  ba^id  performance  last 
August  in  Soldiers  Field,  and  will  be  re¬ 
treated  the  second  Saturday  in  August  of 
this  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  charge  of  Phillip 
Maxwell  and  Capt.  Howard  Stube. 

ACCORDION  ENSEMBLE 
All  of  the  accordion  publishers  have 
new  releases  of  accordion  quartets.  The 
benefits  derived  by  accordion  pupils  In 
playing  the  ^different  parts  in  a  quartet 
can  hardly  be  enumerated  here.  Playing 
alone,  a  pupil  may  have  many  faults,  but 
in  co-operation  with  the  others,  the  quar¬ 
tet  becomes  a  most  valuable  adjunct,  and 
immediately  draws  notice  to  Itself.  With 
a  little  practice  together,  tbe  quartet  will 
])roduce  a  flowing  and  well  controlled 
tonal  balance. 

DRAMATIC  PERFORMANCE 
Quartets  can  use  their  natural  dramatic 
ability  by  taking  on  the  part  and  dress 
the  part  of  the  pieces  they  play,  and  sing 
with  their  music.  This  gives  them  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  a  sense  of  poise  and  Joy 
in  their  playing,  also  teaches  them  bow 
to  get  along  with  others  without  getting 
Jealous  or  blase. 

FHNGEJR  POSITION 
If  your  teacher  tells  you  at  your  lesson 
period  that  your  hands  are  in  a  flat  posi¬ 
tion,  that  your  fingers  are  not  curved, 
your  finger  Joints  broken  In,  and  your 
wrist  held  too  high,  the  beat  possible  way 
for  you  to  correct  those  faults  is  to  play 
before  a  mirror,  and  watch  your  hands 
as  you  play  scales  arvd  pieces.  See  your¬ 
self  as  others  see  you,  and  you  will  try 
harder  to  correct  ugly  habits,  as  well  as 


make  other  posture  Improvements,  and 
above  all  avoid  looking  doa'n  at  j-oiir 
keys. 

FINGEIR  ACTION 

Three  different  actions  are  used  in  play¬ 
ing  the  accordion,  namely  finger,  hand, 
and  arm  action.  Finger  action  Involves 
the  use  of  the  fingers  from  the  knuckle 
Joint,  only  when  the  fingers  move  up  and 
down  the  keyboard.  Hand  action  is  when 
the  entire  hand  moves  from  the  wrist 
ixisition,  either  to  the  right  or  left.  Arm 
action  is  when  the  entire  arm  is  moved 
from  the  elbow,  or  the  entire  arm  is 
moved  from  the  shoulder  Joint. 

CONTACT  TOUCH 

In  every  piece  that  you  play,  a  definite 
touch  must  be  expressed.  In  a  legato 
touch  the  tone  must  be  solid  and  con¬ 
nected.  In  a  legglero  touch,  it  Is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  tou<A  between  legato  and  staccato. 
The  notes  must  be  clearly  played,  but  not 
as  short  and  crisp  as  in  the  staccato 
touch.  In  the  staccato  touch  the  key  is 
struck  with  force  and  immediately  re¬ 
leased.  Compoeltl&ns  must  be  analyzed  as 
to  the  correct  touch. 

LFXARNING  THE  BASSES 

An  easy  way  to  learn  the  bass  buttons 
is  to  play  the  donfinant  seventh  chords 
with  the  left  hand  In  all  positions  and  in 
all  the  keys.  The  fingering  is  the  same  in 
all  keys.  Press  each  button  singly  and 


then  play  the  full 

chord. 

E\)r 

example, 

G  dominant  seventh 
Root  position 

O 

B 

D 

F 

3 

1 

2 

S 

First  inversion 

B 

D 

F 

t; 

J 

2 

5 

5 

Second  inversion 

D 

F 

G 

B 

2 

5 

3 

1 

Third  inversion 

E' 

G 

B 

D. 

5 

3 

J 

2 

EXPILEISSION 

In  iilaylng  religious  hymns  or  songs,  K 
you  will  play  the  words  as  well  as  the 
notes  of  the  music,  you  can  give  more  ex¬ 
pression  to  your  playing.  No  two  verses 
are  exactly  alike  In  their  expression  re¬ 
quirements.  By  playing  the  words  as  well 
as  the  notes  the  accordionist  will  make 
his  instrument  "fairly  talk.”  The  volume 
of  the  song  may  be  governed  by  the 
words.  As  the  song  works  up  to  a  climax, 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  volume 
for  the  highest  point.  A  spirited  song 
will  be  played  In  a  semi-staccato  manner, 
while  in  a  hymn  the  notes  should  be 
blended  together  artistically. 


ADVANCED  STUDENTS 
If  you  are  an  advanced  student  you  | 
will  be  Interested  in  studying  harmony, 
theory,  counterpoint,  fugue,  ear  training, 
sight  reading,  orchestration,  music  liter¬ 
ature  and  conducting.  You  should  also  I 
."tudy  voice,  piano  or  a  band  instrument  I 
in  connection  with  your  accordion  studies.  i 
Prepare  yourself  for  an  eight  year  mu.sl<'  ; 
course. 

RECORDS 

Many  neiw  accordion  recordings  of  the 
best  solo  artists  are  being  released  weekly 
by  the  major  recording  coenpanJes.  A 
good  record  library  of  accordion  music  is 
a  wi.se  investment.  Play  these  records 
over  and  over  slowly  so  that  the  Interpre-  | 
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Make  America’s 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uni¬ 
forms  because  they  are  "tops”  in 
style,  design,  appearance,  fit,  and 
workmanship.  All  factors  consid¬ 
ered,  Craddock  uniforms  cost  less 
per  year  to  own— afford  greater  per¬ 
sonal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


—chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 


UNIFORMS 
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148  UNIFORMS 

BeautihtUy  Pictured 

COLORS  ^ 


Two  Style 


CLOTH.... 
eOShadea 
12  Qualltiea 

If  deilrad.  wa  will  DESIGN 
uniform  atpecially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Baimara, 
Flagt,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Foldar  la  Colors. 


One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  in  Ameri¬ 
can  musical  education,  is  missed  lessons, 
lessons  every  other  week  or  the  stopping 
of  music  lessons  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  period.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
count  the  lessons  you  have  missed  in  a 
year?  Those  who  rest  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  throw  away  a  quarter  of  the  year  or 
more  in  unnece.><sary  Indolences.  Accor¬ 
dion  pupils,  if  you  have  been  In  the  habit 
of  doing  this  in  the  past,  remedy  this 
fault  immediately. 

YOUR  AMBITION 


SMART  STYLING 
flHE  tailor**® 
loro  rear 


In  making  a  survey  of  a  group  of 
pupils,  as  to  their  musical  ambition,  it 
was  found  that  their  desire  was,  “I  want 
to  be  a  good  music  teacher,  as  well  as  to 
play  beautifully.”  If  that  is  your  ambi¬ 
tion,  dear  reader,  then  you  must  start 
immediately  to  prepare  for  your  career. 
You  must  learn  how  to  give  of  your 
knowledge  of  music  to  others.  Y'ou  must 
be  a  good  judge  of  music  and  be  able  to 
play  the  moat  difficult  of  pieces  with  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation.  Practice  conscientious¬ 
ly,  not  necessarily  for  long  periods.  Y'ou 
must  make  others  see  the  importance  of 
music  study.  An  easy  way  to  do  this  is  to 
pretend  you  are  teaching  someone  else  as 
you  go  through  your  dally  studies.  Learn  a 
repertoire  of  ten  selections,  play  them  by 
memory.  Take  a  simple  number  and  start 
to  transpose  it  in  all  the  different  keys. 
Do  a  great  deal  of  sight  reading.  Start  to 
compose  little  pieces  with  correct  bass  ac¬ 
companiment. 

CONDUCTING 


The  older  members  of  the  group  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  be  conductors  of  either 
their  own  dance  bands  or  radio  band.  To 
be  a  conductor  there  must  first  be  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  muscular  skill.  Awkward  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  body  in  connection  with  the 
art  of  conducting  should  be  eliminated. 
Tlie  conductor  who  moves  his  body  with 
the  beat  gives  the  impression  of  nervous- 
ne.«s  and  the  audience  becomes  nervous  in 
sympathy  with  him.  The  conductor  must 
be  very  sure  of  his  attacks  and  releases. 
New  accordion  music  has  the  copies  clear¬ 
ly  marked  for  the  synchronization  of  the 
bellows. 

In  last  month's  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
was  a  very  fine  article  by  Gilbert  T. 
Saetre,  bandmaster  of  Miseissippl  South¬ 
ern  College  which  I  hope  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  interested  In  band  conducting  have 
read.  I  wish  to  quote  a  few  words  of 
his  article  to  give  you  the  initiative  to 
read  his  article  carefully.  "Whether  we 
willingly  admit  It  or  not,  conducting  Is  an 
art  that  demands  continuous  study.  We 
are  prone  to  get  in  a  rut,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  evaluation  of  our  conducting  efforts 
should  prove  worthwhile.  Earlier  in  this 
article  I  used  those  unpleasant  words 
‘professional  Jealousy’.  Is  this  the  reason 
why  so  many  of  us  hesitate  to  proffer  the 
baton  to  a  visitor?  It  is  the  only  ethical 
and  courteous  thing  to  do  for  a  visiting 
musician.  When  the  visitor  has  rcfu.sed 
the  offer,  his  rating  ,^oes  down  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  those  in  the  group  at  the  time 
of  the  incident.  I  also  feel  that  one 
.should  take  the  stick  whenever  it  is  prof¬ 
fered,  and  do  the  very  best  job  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  do.  I  tell  my  conducting  students 
in  all  earnestne.ss  that  if  I  ever  hear  of 


tatioii  and  expression  registers  distinctly 
in  your  mind,  then  play  these  numbers 
and  try  to  imitate  the  performer  as  cIo.se 
as  possible.  In  this  way  you  have  the  best 
instructors  of  accordion  music  with  you, 
helping  you,  guiding  you,  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day.  In  fact  when  I  studied 
the  violin,  I  would  buy  the  records  of  the 
pieces  and  would  play  them  almost  con¬ 
tinually  from  dawn  to  night  fall. 


MISSEJD  LESSONS 


America’s  foremost  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 


UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC 
Main  Offiea  and  Flant: 


Box  351.  Sfatan  Island  I,  Naw  York 


Ton’ll  stop  ont  ia 
■trie  with 

UNIFORMS 

TaUorod-to-otdot 
Mod#  lot  TOO 
By 

TUa  ioBeiM  konaa 
VI  JOLLY  TAILOR 
ud  hli  mulMIlM  St 

•kUlad  crartiMB  aCMt 
IM  Um  mb*  iMBdard  of 
MMllBW*  In  DNIFOElffl 
tb(t  h*f  alwtrt  obarMMr- 
iMd  rlrlltoa  daUMi  tf 
lUa  naliaaallr  knonn  ara. 


We  Have  High  Top  Majorette  Boots 


Laognal  TaOon  In  tka  World  ol  GOOD 
Moda-lo-Ordar  Clolkaa. 

ISM  Watt  WabMtIa  Awww,  CkiMi*  47.  Illlaalt 


tWxH  You 

W  r  \  Wool  Fabrics 

*  Cotton  Gabardines 
*  Satin 

‘  •  Prompt  Shipmants 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

STANBURY-PETERSON  CO. 

210  W.  STH  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY  «,  MISSOURI 


Better  Quality 

SCHOOL  BAND 

UNIFORMS 

styled  and  Tailored  to 
i  Your  Order 


UNIFORMS 


Specialinng  m 
De$igning 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  aa  what  yon  have  ia 
Bind.  We  will  deeiga  and 
aobmit  aketchea  and  da- 

aigna. 

Marcut  Ruben,  tne. 

Dept.  A  CS  So.  State  St. 
Ckicage  S,  IIliDofa 


oiatBCTons  i 

Sat  HARRY  L.  ALFORD’S  FREK  Catalat— 
"SHARPS  and  FLATS" 

No  nionaa  eoaplala  wlthont  on*  or  two  of  Mr. 
Alfotd^i  naont  noralty  aoakan.  Ualqn*  kaiaantaa, 
nOTtl  tonad  tffteU,  aoaadj  Id***.  Try  "STEP 
AHnAD,**  Mr.  Alrord'a  lad  amncaanL  fail'll 
want  It.  "THE  WEDDINO  OF  HEPnE  A 
KA’THBINA."  "NERO,"  "BUNOBT  nVE”  SETS, 
and  "ru,  BE  BEEIN’  TOD."  a  eoaadf  naaba 
dalenad  la  cat  tka  band  off  tUa*.  Many  atkan 
Indodad.  Band  tor  TBEE  eooy  uidayl 
HAIRT  1.  RirORO  nUDIOS,  IM  N.  Slats  SI,  Ckkiit,  M- 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  I  L  L  I  N  O  I S 


i 


HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Snjoji^  3  GREAT  WEEKS  at 

CHICAGOLAND  MUSIC  CAMP 


Methodist  Camp 
Ground 

Des  Plaines,  Illinois 


JUNE  28 
to 

JULY  18, 
1948 


Featuring  Band  Only 
for  1948 


7h«  Spirit  of  tho  North  Woods  in  tho  Contor  of  Amorka't 
Most  Cultural  Cnvironmont. 


These  Famous  Conductors  Will  Appear 
GLENN  CLIFFE  BAINUM 

PAUL  YODER  tighl>sooing  trips 

JOSEPH  SKORNICKA  I  motchloss  rocroation  I 

eSAHAM  OVER6ARD  ' - ' 

SPECMl  BAND  DIRECTORS'  CLINIC,  IDLY  17 

Writo  for  Information  and  Brothurt 

CHICAGOLAND  MUSIC  CAMP 

Emmett  R.  Sarig,  Director  Des  Plaines,  Illinois 


Announcing  the  Twelfth  Season 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

KASTERN  KENTUCKY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  RICHMOND,  KY. 

5  WEEKS— JUNE  13  TO  JULY  17 
Band  •  Orchestra  •  Ensembles  •  Instrument  Classes 

.  Only  $75.00 

For  Instruction,  Board,  Room,  and  Recreation 
COMPETENT  STAFF  :  :  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES 
COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  :  :  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 
Private  Lessons  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  Each  Extra 
For  Details  write  James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Director 


In  the  Beautiful  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky 


Always 

try  a  MARTIN  before 
you  buy  a  horn 


lilt’  r  liiiiiff's  fire  tt  Mtirliii  is  the  hunt  vtni  II  luiy 


THE  MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART,  INO. 


tliom  iieglectinE  eitlier  opportunity,  in 
have  the  college  deny  them  as  tnK 
alumnae.  There  is  no  pla^e  for  the  timid 
conductor;  neither  is  there  a  real  piac, 
for  the  over-aggressive  person.” 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  art 
of  conducting  taught  in  all  the  high  school 
bands  of  our  country,  if  they  are  to  8en> 
music  and  music  education  to  their  full 
capacity.  i - - 

New  Releases 

O.  PAGANI,  INC.,  289  Bleecker  St.  Awm'an 
Nei\v  York  14,  New  York.  Martha,  ar-  ..mlinoiu 
ranged  by  Gaviani ;  Holy  City;  Old  Vies-  ' 

ncse  Refrain;  Tops  in  Technique;  Sir-  Li,-.  $57. 
minffham  Jail  Boogie;  La  Muchacha,  !\Vo<xl  B 
Come  to  the  Mardi  Gras  and  Dardanella. 

ROMA  MUSIC  CO..  6912  Superior  Ave..  r«- 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  ‘'Standard  Accordion  “c** 
Method”  by  Valentino  Roma;  Series  of 
Accordion  Solos  No.  5000  to  5076. 

JOHN  KARACH’TUS  PUB.  CO.,  1574 
N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  “Karl  Czerny 
Methods  and  Studies”;  Albums  of  Hun-  ^  nu 
garian,  Bohemian,  Swedish,  Bavarian, 

Italian  folk  songs.  Quartets,  Under  the 
Double  Eagle;  Barcarolle;  Flying  Squad-  $172.50. 
rou  March;  Morceaux  March;  Bits  of  Old  1225.00. 
Time  Tunes.  t?h  ****' 

EDWARD  B.  MARKS,  1250  Sixth  Av*.,  Tm 
New  York.  “Junior  Accordion  Series”;  ^ 
Malaquena;  Glow  Worm;  Frasquita  Ser- 
made;  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers;  W5.00 
Rakoezy  March. 

CHART  MUSIC  CO.,  Chicago.  Ill  pij,ed 
"Marvin  Accordion  Series”  ;  “Junior  Accor-  Hertz 
dlon  Series" ;  "Popular  Request  Numbers” 
by  Donath;  "Swedish  Album”;  "Sousa  25  Bar 
March  Album.”  malltt,  ; 

ACCORDION  MUSIC  PUB.  CO.,  41 
Greenwich  Ave.,  New  York  11.  Quartet—  Chimn 
Sth  St.  Boogie  by  D’Auberge.  Bumble  $295  oo 
Basses  by  Deiro ;  Concerto  4n  A  by  D’Au- 
Irerge;  Quartets — Two  Guitars,  Czardas, 
Beautiful  Dreamer,  Polonaise  by  Deiro.  Ba.«. 

ALFRED  MUSIC  CO.,  145  West  45th 
St.,  New  York  19.  “First  Year  Accordion  t 
Favorites” ;  “Accordion  Gems”  by  Hele”  pt 
Ward  ;  "Accordion  Classics,”  by  Josei*  E  yjjv  ! 
Momo ;  “Master  Series”  by  Frosini.  N'ew— 1 

YOUR  ACCORDION  TEJST  NO.  4  ^00 

Get  your  paper  and  peneil,  write  your 
name,  address  and  age.  Now  number  Conn 
your  answers  from  1  to  10.  •  $147.50 

1.  What  is  meant  by  folk  songs  and  gi, 

dance.s?  $225.00 

2.  Parsifal  is  an  o|>era  by  whom? 

3.  Who  was  MacDowcll?  Flute. 

4.  Who  was  Clara  Schumann?  I 

5.  How  many  Symphonies  did  Robert  Full  B 

Schumann  write?  Cmren 

6.  Name  four  of  his  comiKisitions.  n™$”8 

7.  Wliat  mechanlcai  device  did  Sc4iu-  Horn, 

mann  Invent  and  what  did  it  do  to  his  7 

hand? 

8.  What  Is  meant  by  Glissando?  wili  ta 

9.  What  is  meant  by  Rhythm? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  music  color  and  I  Michif 
balance?  CALL 

.Send  your  answers  to  me.  plin  , 

Question:  My  husband  and  I  arc  very 
proud  of  our  12-year-old  daughter  who  forwar 
plays  the  accordion  and  has  won  many  heron 
prises.  She  puts  in  several  hours  a  day  Bgj, 
on  scales  and  finger  exerclso.s  alone  and  hauled 
tlien  sometimes  another  lionr  on  pieces.  77' 
Irately  she  seems  to  tire  easily  and  we 

are  afraid  slie  is  overdoing.  Could  tliis  be  _ 

|K>sslble?  Mr.  rf  3/rs.  DeL. 

Answer:  Yes,  for  I  believe  tliat  Nature  >uon» 
is  always  right  Fatigue  and  weariness 
are  sure  proofs  that  she  is  overdoing.  To  ' 
practice  all  of  those  exercises  is  fine,  but 
a  person  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  each, 
thing.  I  would  suggest  more  time  for 
play  and  recreation,  as  I  am  a  great  be-  ^ 

liever  in  letting  children  have  all  the  fun  an 

IKissible,  even  though  they  are  studying  I*  re 
,  Box 

music. 
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reconditioned  cornets,  trumpets 

(  TROMBONES  with  cases,  in  such  makes  as 
Viking,  Marceau,  Couesnon,  Wuriitzer,  Pan 
.tmerican,  Elkhart,  etc.,  $57.50  &  $b7.50.  Re- 
rondiliuiied  Bb  Boehm  Metal  Clarinets,  with 
cases,  in  such  makes  as  Symphony,  Noblet, 
Ptron,  Durant,  Pedler,  Pan  American,  Bettoney, 
Hr.,  $57.50  &  $67.50.  Reconditioned  Ebonite  & 
Wood  Bb  Boehm  Clarinets  with  cases,  in  such 
nukes  as  Conn,  Bettoney,  City  Humphrey,  Koh- 
left,  Wunderlich.  Pedler,  etc.,  $87.50  &  $97.50. 
Reconditioned  Boehm  C  P'lutes  with  cases.^  in 
such  makes  as  Conn,  Armstrong,  Viking,  Guy 
liiunphrey.  Bettoney,  etc.,  from  $72.50  to 
SIIO.OO.  Reconditioned  Upright  Alto  Homs  and 
Ifellopliones  in  such  makes  as  Wuriitzer,  Royal, 
Varceau.  Boston,  Pan  American,  Conn.  Buescher, 
King.  York,  etc.,  from  $54.50  to  $97.50.  Re- 
c^itioned  Eb  Alto  saxophones  with  cases  in 
Hxfa  makes  as  Cavalier,  Elkhart,  Concertone, 
Conn,  King,  Martin,  Kingstone,  Wuriitzer, 
Buescher.  etc.,  from  $85.00  to  $135.00.  New 
Pioneer  Gold  Lacquered  French  horn  with  case, 
$172.50.  Cabart  Boehm  Alto  Clarinet  with  case, 
$325.00.  Conn  Boehm  Alto  Clarinet  with  case, 
$275.00.  Kohlert  Albert  System  Alto  Clarinet 
with  case,  $135.00.  Bettoney  Conservatory  sys- 
tnn  Bassoon  with  case,  $145.00.  New  Cabart 
Conservatory  Oboe  with  case,  $295.00.  Guy 
Humphrey  Military  Olioe  with  case,  $75.00. 
Chapnain  Conservatorv  English  Horn  with  ca.se 
$375.00.  Conn  Silver  Elated  Baritone  Horn  with 
case.  $147.50.  King  Double  Bell  Recording 
Euphonium  with  case,  $265.00.  Martin  Silver 
Plated  Double  Bell  Euphonium,  no  case,  $195.00. 
llertz  Gold  Lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone  with 
case,  $135.00.  Buescher  Silver  Plated  Curved 
Bb  .Soprano  Sax^hone  with  case,  $87.50.  New 
25  Bar  Lightweight  Glockenspiel  with  harness, 
mallet,  and  cover,  $57.50.  New  25  Bar  Heavy¬ 
weight  Glockenmiel  with  harness,  mallet,  and 
cover,  $75.00.  Set  of  New  254  Octave  Tubular 
Chimes,  $240.00.  New  3  Octave  Vibraphone, 
$29L00.  Deagan  No.  870  354  Octave  Xylo¬ 
phone,  $125.00.  Deagan  No.  5-2  354  Octave  Ma¬ 
rimba,  $185.00.  Deagan  Imperial  No.  60  3  Oc¬ 
tave  Marimba,  $345.00.  Used  H  size  String 
Bass,  very  fine,  $157.50.  Conn  Eb  Silver  Plated 
Sottsaphone,  $295.00.  King  B  BS  Silver  Plated 
.SoDsaphone,  $295.00.  Selmer  Gold  Lacquered 
Trumpet,  $145.00.  Bach  Gold  Lacquered  Trum¬ 
pet  $185.00.  Super  Olds  Gold  Lacquered  Trum¬ 
pet,  $175.00.  Bettoney  Boehm  Eb  Clarinet,  $97.50. 
Vork  Silver  Plated  Valve  Trombone,  $75.00. 
N'ew — Buffet  Wood  Boehm  Clarinet,  list  price 
$325.00,  special  price  $265.00.  Buffet  wood  Full 
Boehm  Alto  Clarinet  with  low  C,  $325.00.  Sel- 
raer  Gold  I.acquered  Tenor  Saxophone.  $275.00. 
Conn  Conqueror  Gold  Lacquered  Trombone 
$147.50  and  hundreds  of  other  reconditioned  in¬ 
struments  available  at  school  prices.  Set  of  Buffet 
Bb  and  A  Boehm  Clarinets  in  double  case. 
$225.00.  King  flold  I-acquered  French  Horn  in 
case,  $187.50.  Conn  Silverplated  Baritone  Saxo¬ 
phone  with  case,  $165.00.  New  Haynes  Silver 
Flute.  $279.60,  will  take  trades.  New  Kohlert  24 
Key  Heckel  System  Bassoon  Outfit,  $595.00.  Buf- 
’  ift  Boehm  Bass  Clarinet,  $425.00.  French  5?elmer 
Full  Boehm  Wood  Bb  Clarinet  like  new,  $275.00. 
Cerveny  Double  French  Horn,  $325.00.  I..eBIanc 
Professional  Wood  Bb  Clarinet  with  case  and  cov¬ 
er,  $185.00.  York  Sil .'erplated  BB  Upright  Bass 
Horn,  $175.00.  Holton  Silverplated  Eb  Upright 
Bai3  Horn,  $147.50.  York  Silverplated  BB  Bell 
Front  Recording  Bass  Horn,  $250.00.  New  York 
Silverplated  BB  Sousaphone,  list  price,  $525.00, 
will  take  trades  and  allow  high  dollar.  Write  us 
lor  Bargain  List — Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument 
I  F.xchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26, 
'  Michigan. _ _ 

CALLING  ALL  BAND  DIRECTORS:  Rental 
plan  with  t^tion  to  purchase  available  on  new 
>nd  reconditioned  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Write  for  our  24  page  catalog  which  we  will 
forward  ut)on  request.  Nappe  Music  House,  2536 
Bevon  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  Ill. _ 

BBb  SOUSAPHONES:  Conn  or  King,  over¬ 
hauled,  replated,  gold  Lac.  Bells  like  new  $285. 
F..  H.  Pfabe,  Chardon,  Ohio. _ 

"Bandmasters  and  music  super¬ 
visors” — ask  for  our  “Free  List”  and  dis- 
ewnts  to  "Schools  and  Teachers"  on  "Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments”  —  "Guitars”  —  "Accor- 
“tont” — "Harmonicas”.  S.  M.  Rudolph’s,  Atchi- 
»on.  Kansas.  _ 


genuine  HECKEL  bassoon.  like  new  $625. 
Moennig  bassoon,  $595.  Huller  English  horn. 
$295.  Two  Buffet  Crampton  wood  clarinets.  $175 
each.  Just  bought  instruments  from  a  complete 
jaxophone  band,  4  Conn  alto  saxophones,  2  King 
C  melodies,  three  tenors,  1  York,  1  Conn  and  a 
Windsor  (made  by  Buescher),  2  baritone,  1  Conn 
1  Gretsch,  1  Conn  bass  saxophone.  All  will 
he  reconditioned  like  new.  Musician,  Post  Office 
Box  24.  Crestline,  Ohio. 


WE  HAVE  hundreds  of  rebuilt  and  new  guaran¬ 
teed  band  and  orchestra  instruments  ready  for 
immediate  delivery.  Just  received  some  hard  to 
get  items  —  Ludwig  Tympani,  Deagan  Vibra¬ 
phones,  Zildjian  Cymbals,  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Flutes 
and  Piccolos.  Loree  C)boe,  New  and  Rebuilt 
Heckel  System  Bassoons,  Bass  and  Alto  Clari¬ 
nets,  Conservatory  or  Military  system  Oboes, 
Single  and  Double  French  honis.  New  and  Re¬ 
built  English  Horns,  Conservatory  and  Military 
System.  Large  stock  of  late  model  Alto  Horns 
and  Mellophoncs  in  hard  cases,  Bass  Horns,  Sou- 
saphones,  etc.  From  a  single  instrument  to  a 
whole  band.  Five  d^  approval  shipments.  Write 
for  latest  “Meyer’s  Preview  of  Bargains”  (Cata¬ 
log).  Mct>-er’s  siietnalize  in  et^uipping  school 
bands  and  orchestras.  Let  a  specialist  quote  you 
on  your  requirements.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Co.,  454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michi¬ 
gan.  _  _ 


BACH  TRUMPET,  silver,  $120.  Buescher  trum¬ 
pet,  brass,  $110.  Reynolds  cornet,  brass,  like 
new,  $130.  King  trombone.  $55.  Martin  valve 
trombone,  like  new,  $70.  Reynolds  single  horn, 
brass,  $150.  King  baritone,  $85.  King  E  flat 
bass  in  a  case,  $140.  Buescher  E  flat  bass  in 
case,  $110.  Buffet  Crampton  wood,  clarinet,  like 
new,  $165.  20  metal  clarinets,  reconditioned,  at 
$48  up  to  $65.  Manhattan  flute,  like  new,  $85. 
Conn  piccolo,  metal,  $90.  Buffet  Crampton  wood 
Conservatory  Oboe.  $175.  Military  system  oboe, 
$50.  Bell  lyre,  $55.  Leedy  street  drums,  12x15, 
$28.  Bass  drum,  14x26,  $35.  Violin  outfits,  $20 
up.  Cellos,  $35  up.  2000  reeds  to  be  sold  at  54 
rice  in  dozen  lots,  all  good  standard  brands,  but 
roken  lots,  25c  reeds  in  grades  of  254  — 3 — 354 
and  4.  Over  300  other  bargains,  ask  for  complete 
list.  Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


RECONDITIONED  band  instruments  in  all 
famous  makes  with  new  guarantees.  The  items 
consist  of  such  instruments  as  French  Conserva¬ 
tory  Oboes  complete  with  case  at  $125,  one  at 
$175,  and  another  at  $265.  One  French  system 
Bassoon  in  case  $200.  One  La  Blanc  Bass 
Clarinet  nearly  new  in  case  $425.  One  King 
right  inch  Trombone  in  case  $50.  One  American 
Standard  Single  Horn  in  case  $165.  One  York 
El)  Sousaphone,  Silver  Plated  $275.  One  Kohlert 
Wood  Clarinet  in  the  kejr  of  A,  Complete  in  case 
$150.  One  Reynolds  Flute  $)ractically  new  in 
case  $137.50.  In  addition  we  have  four  hundrH 
comets,  clarinets,  trombones,  and  trumpets  in 
cases  ranging  from  $40  to  $75  each.  Let  us 
know  what  you  need.  We  have  the  instrument 
at  the  price  you  want  to  pay.  Net  cash.  Five 
days  approval.  Our  repair  department  is  backed 
by  fifty  years  of  ex$)erience.  A.  J.  Bill  Johnson’s 
Musical  Instrament  Exchange  and  Servicing,  46 
Division  Avenue,  South,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CLARINET  OVERHAULS.  Expert  overhauls 
at  new  low  prices.  Wood  $10.00-$14.00.  Metal 
$8.00-$12.00.  Free  estimate.  We  pay  shipping 
one  way.  Ayres  Band  Instrument  Service.  Route 
4,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE:  French  Horn,  double.  Kruspe 
Make  (Wendler  Engraved).  Fine  Condition 
$295.00.  Write  or  Wire  A.R.C.  1209  N.  'Topeka, 
Wichita,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE:  Martin  alto  sax  used  less  than  2 
years,  lacquered  gold  and  nickel  finish,  verv  good 
case.  Ve^  reasonable  price.  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Wilmore,  (Columbia  City,  Indbim. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  D-flat  Piccolo  and  case— 
$125.00.  Write  for  our  Bargain  List.  SCOTT'S 
MUSK?,  Box  549,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 


REDUCED  PRICES  on  new  and  used  Instru¬ 
ments.  All  makes  in  stock.  Write  your  wants. 
Mail  orders  filled  same  day  received.  Instruments 
on  approval.  Positive  music  orders  filled.  Goble 
Music  Mart,  134  E.  Washington,  Fort  Wayne  2, 
Ind. 


FOR  SALE:  Genuine  Heckel  Biebrich  Heckel 
System  Bassoon  with  whisper  key  and  case,  very 
fine  outfit,  $695.  Adelson's,  446  Michigan  Avenue, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE:  40  blue  and  white  band  uniforms 
complete.  Sambrown  belt,  citation  cords,  and 
caps  complete.  Contact  Pat  Atkins,  Wayne  City 
Schools,  Wayne,  Nebraska.  ' 


45  USED  UNIFORMS  Military  Style.  47  Used 
Uniforms  Cadet  Style,  All  Roj'al  Blue,  Gold  trim¬ 
mings,  Assorted  Juvenile  sizes.  Good  condition. 
Exceptional  bargain.  Will  send  sample  Uniforms 
on  request.  Adelphia  Uniform  Co.,  1122  Wal¬ 
nut  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


UNIFORMS  (Cont.) 


FORTY  PURPLE  CAPES:  $40.  21  Green 

Pink  silk  ca$>e3  $20.  (56)  Uniform  capes.  Black, 
Orange  lining,  20  overseas  caps,'  entire  lot  $75. 
100  White  uniform  military  style  coats  (34  to  46) 
Each  $2.  Sixty  White  Doublebreasted  coats 
$120.  Thirty  Green  mess  Jackets,  $60.  Red  Band 
caps  $2.50.  Uniform  Band  caps  made  to  order 
$2.50.  Majorette  costumes  assorted  colors  (used) 
$8.  Shakos  Gold  Trimmed  Green,  Gold  Poms, 
Excellent  Condition  $4.  IJoublebreasted  Tuxedo 
suits  $35.  Singlebreasted  Tuxedos  $15.  Tails  $20. 
White  Shawl  Collar  coats  $8.  Tuxedo  Trousers 
$6.  Orchestra  coats,  white,  doublebreasted,  single- 
breasted,  cleaned  pressed  $4.  Band  Directors 
coats,  caps,  trousers  assorted  colors.  Drum 
Major  suits  $8.  (50)  Small  size  uniform  coats 

each  $3.  Stamp  Brings  Lists.  \ValIace,  2416  N. 
Halsted,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE:  50  Blue  and  Gold  Gaberdine,  Mili¬ 
tary  Band  Uniforms  and  Caps,  with  white  Sam 
Brown  I.eather  Belts  Complete.  A  l>argain  at 
$8.00  each.  Joe  Hassenstab,  Taft  High  School, 
"Taft,  Oregon. 


REED  MAKING 


HAND  MADE  BASSOON  REEDS  $2.00,  oboe 
reeds  $1.50.  S$>ecialists  in  oboe  and  bassoon  re¬ 
pairs,  reed  tools,  woodwind  music.  Free  catalogue. 
Jack  Spratt,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

BASSOON  REEDS  —  Handmade  by  the  first 
bassoonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each. 
William  Koch.  1403  West  Virginia  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS  and  CANE:  The  Ferrell 
Bassoon  Reeds  nationally  known  among  school 
bassoonists  for  their  satisfactory  service,  made 
from  that  fine  quality  Genuine  French  Cane.  4 
reeds  $3.80;  $11  doz.  Gouged  cane  of  the  same 
uality  $8  $)er  100  pieces.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3509 
uniata  St.,  St.  Louis  (18),  Mo. _ _ 

OBOES  and  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds 
as  $)erfect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tones,  ac¬ 
curate  pitch,  mounted  on  Loree  tubes;  $1.25 
each,  6  for  $7.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Andre  Andraud,  6409 
Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu- 
sical  instruments.  Elspecially  need  cornets,  trum¬ 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  piccolos,  alto  horns — 
(need  50  sousaphones).  Write  us  what  you  have 
or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal.  We  will  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michi¬ 
gan^ _ _ 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  the  highest  .  prices  for 
trumjiets,  comets,  saxophones,  metal,  wood  and 
ebonite  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes,  French 
horns,  baritone  horns,  alto  and  bass  clarinets, 
trombones,  bass  horns,  etc.  Write  or  send  us 
your  instrument  for  the  highest  cash  or  trade  in 
appraisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU  COMPOSE,  MAKE  MONEY.  I  arrange 
for  playing,  publishing,  band,  orchestra,  piano, 
voice.  Send  your  cottmosition  for  FREE  advice, 
prices.  Ed  Chenette,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. _ 

100  PIECE  military  band  arrangement  library. 
Overtures,  Operas,  Waltzes,  Fantasies,  Marches. 
Over  600  numbers,  $450.  F.  W.  Miller,  601 
Deming  Place,  Chicago  14,  Ill.  A  real  bargain. 

YOU  CAN  now  obtain  original  swing  arrange¬ 
ments  as  written  for  the  famous  Horned  Frog 
Bandr  Each  arrangement  is  in  manuscript  form.  If 
interested  contact  Leon  Breeden,  Band  Director, 
Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
for  further  details. _ _ 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  OBTAIN  diagrams  of 
maneuvers  of  trick  and  unusual  foot  drill  such  as 
performed  by  bands,  drum  and  bugle  corps  and 
drill  teams.  Also  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
knowing  of  organizations  which  perform  such 
foot  drill.  T/Sgt.  Samuel  Cosman,  H  &  S  Com¬ 
pany,  2nd  Marines,  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 


Rates 

1 5c  for  each  word  par  insartion:  25 
words  for  $3.00  (lOc  aach  additional 
word),  or  50  words  for  $5.00,  (5c  aach 
additional  word.) 


March.  1941 


March,  1948 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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TRADE  WINDS 


School 

Musician 

Most  Widely  Read 
School  Music  Mogaiine 
Published 


Edited  exclusively  for  school 
musicians  and  their  Directors. 


Educational  feature  articles  by  the 

KHHcarionai  acknowledged 

authorities  In  music  education.  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Directors  say — “We 
couldn’t  ‘do  business'  without  the  School 
Musidan.”  Music  students  “eat  It  up". 
Almost  a  100%  corerage  In  tUs  Held. 

Deparfmentals  ;how^j5 

teachings  on  every  major  instrument, 
edited  by  established  authorities;  called 
“A  Liberal  Question  in  Mude." 

Motovaflonal  n*;'* 

(plenty  of  them) 
from  every  comer  of  the  nation  glorify 
and  promote  instrumental  Instruction  in 
the  spools.  The  only  magasine  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  Now  in  Its  Itth  year. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Lst  four  SBtirs  studsat  muaiciaa  body 
oaioT  and  banofit  by  rsodisg  Tbs 
SCHOOL-  MUSICIAN  isgularlv.  Ons  or 
two  library  or  bandroom  copiss  ars  In- 
suifidsnl. 

By  tbs  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  gst 
tsa.  twsaty.fivs,  or  fifty  copiss  svsry 
moatb  wbicb  awry  bs  disiribulsd  to  csr- 
toia  individuals  or  ussd  for  class  road* 
iag.  Tbis  is  a  asw  sconosdcal  way  to 
got  complsts  covsrags  oi  voluabls  ia- 
iormation. 

Hsro  ars  lbs  asw  bundls  rotss; — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for..  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Buadlo  Plan  now.  Got  your 
first  buadlo  oi  asws  and  iaiotnialioa  ior 

Jour  lastruasalal  studsats.  ^aatitr  may . 
s  iaersossd  os  rsquirsd.  (wDEB  NOW. 

Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  the  loth  of  the  date 
month. 


No.  Copiss . Amt.  Eac. 


Meyers  Co.  Publishes  New 
School  Instrument  Catalog 


Meyer's  Musical  Exchange  Co.  has  Just 
Itublished  a  new  Illustrated  catalog,  “A 
PREVIEDV  OP  MUSICAL  INSTRUME.N’T 
BARGAINS"  for  School  Bands  and  Or¬ 
chestras.  This  publication  gives  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices  of  an  extensive  list  of 
new  and  u.sed  instruments,  ail  of  which 
liave  been  completely  rebuilt,  lacquered, 
sterilized  and  tested. 

The  Meyers  Company  specializes  In 
equipping  school  bands  and  orchestras 
and  have  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  re¬ 
built  musical  instruments  in  the  country, 
l-lconomical  prices  to  fit  most  school 
tiudgets  are  offered  in  this  new  catalog. 
A  Budget  Payment  Plan  is  available  to 
.schools. 

The  company  has  a  large  production  re- 
l>air  shop  and  offers  long  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  outfitting  school  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras,  as  well  as  expert  repair  service 
for  instruments  purchased. 

Prompt  repair  service  is  again  avail¬ 
able,  and  they  are  now  offering  a  tested 
pre-band  grade  school  music  teaching 
plan.  This  training  screens  students* 
ability  and  assures  greater  success  for 
beginners  in  both  band  and  ochestra  as 
well  as  for  vocal  music.  Write  today  for 
complete  details  and  free  catalog. 


Penzel-Mueller  Clarinet 
Keys  ‘‘Guaranteed  Forever” 


All  keys  on  the  new  Penzel-Mueller 
clarinets  are  made  of  nickel  silver  alloys, 
in  order  to  produce  nickel  silver  ingots 
that  will  give  the  great  strength  required 
on  a  fine  clarinet  mechanism,  all  cen¬ 
trifugals,  stampings  and  forgings  are  now- 
produced  in  the  Pensel-Mueller  key  shop. 

The  “Guaranteed  Forever-’  nickel  silver 
keys  are  used  on  school  grade  clarinets 
too,  as  it  would  not  be  economical  to  pro¬ 
duce  only  the  smaller  quantities  used  on 
more  expensive  clarinets.  These  keys, 
however,  wefe  produced  first  for  the 
Armed  Services  and  found  to  be  very 
.satisfactory. 


Music  Week  Contest 
Hailed  by  Merchants 


The  recent  announcement  of  the  music 
merchants'  advertising  contest  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
during  the  week  of  May  2  to  8,  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  by  the  music  in¬ 
dustry  according  to  Max  Targ. 

This  contest  is  scheduled  during  the 
week  of  May  2  to  8  in  observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Week  ‘which  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  country  at  that 
time.  It  is  the  hope  of  Targ  &  Dinner, 
Inc.,  that  the  contest  will  stimulate  the 
industry  into  placing  this  occasion  before 
the  public. 

All  music  merchants  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  In  this  contest.  The  only  require¬ 
ment  Is  that  an  ad,  devoted  to  the  Music 


Week  theme,  appears  immediately  .  rec 
ing  or  during  National  Music  Week, 

2  to  8.  Any  number  of  ads  may  be  en 
as  long  as  they  meet  the  above  req 
ment. 

Size  or  cost  of  ads  will  not  be  a  fa 
only  their  effectiveness  and  Impressive 
of  the  occasion  will  be  Judged. 

Six  cash  prises  totaling  1300.00  will 
awarded  by  Judges  well  known  to 
music  industry,  C.  V.  Buttelman,  Robert 
Shepherd  and  Glenn  Burrs.  The  first  ; 
is  $100.00,  second  $75.00,  third  $50.00 
three  prises  of  $2.5.00  each. 

Music  merchants  are  urged  to  get 
hind  this  contest  by  participating 
lielping  to  bring  National  Music  W 
into  every  American  home. 


Selecting  the  Right  UnifoiH 
Cloth 

(from  page  10) 

same  process  as  was  used  for  shrink¬ 
age  in  washing  was  used  and  the 
same  solution  also.  The  samples  were 
identical  in  results  except  that  thist 
showed  no  appreciable  bleeding  or 
staining  and  one  showed  slight  bleei- 
ing  and  staining.  As  far  as  alteratios 
in  shade  was  concerned  all  sampln 
were  practically  unaffected. 

The  last  test  to  be  conducted  wu 
the  Color  Fastness  to  Light  Test.  This 
was  accomplished  by  exposing  tlu 
samples  for  40  hours  on  a  F.DJL 
Fadeometer.  Upon  visual  examlii|; 
tion  of  the  samples  it  was  observM 
that  all  were  practically  unatfectsl 
and  all  were  rated  good. 

In  compiling  results  of  these  tests 
the  average  person  would  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty,  but  in  order  to  make  the  selee 
tion  easier  the  laboratory  prepared  a 
summary  of  the  results  and  rated  the 
cloths  1,  2,  3,  and  4  in  the  Breaking 
Load  test.  The  Shrinkage  in  Dry 
Cleaning  test,  the  Shrinkage  in  Wash¬ 
ing  Test,  and  the  Abrasion  Test  it 
then  gave  a  final  rating  listing  tht 
1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  choices.  Sines 
all  samples  showed  equal  results  is 
the  other  five  tests,  then  these  tests 
would  not  affect  their  final  rating. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ths 
cloth  rated  1st  by  the  laboratory  wu 
given  two  1st,  one  2nd  and  one  3rd 
choices  and  that  its  closest  rival  hsd 
one  1st,  two  2nds  and  a  3rd. 

My  only  purpose  in  presenting  this 
discussion  of  the  tests  conducted  and 
the  results  obtained  is  to  point  ths 
way  for  you  to  scientifically  cbooss 
the  cloth  for  your  band  uniforms. 
When  you  next  ask  yourself  ‘‘Did  I 
choose  the  right  cloth  for  our  band 
uniforms?”,  you  will  be  able  to  reply 
as  we  do,  ‘‘Yes,  wo  did!” 
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